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THE "LITTLE FLOWER" AND 


THE "GREAT SINNER" 


An Introduction to the Issue 


‘= subjects of the articles in this 
issue range from a re-examination of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux—the “Little 
Flower’’—to the disconnected notes of 
Dostoyevsky for a novel he never wrote, 
“The Life of a Great Sinner’. It may 
at first seem unlikely that the saint, the 
ubiquitous doll-like statue adorned with 
roses, has any relationship to Dostoyev- 
sky, Buber, psychotherapy, crisis-theol- 
ogy, and the Little Brothers of Jesus. 
The truth is that only in the last few 
years has it become clear that the real 
saint has been unknown to us, her story 
re-written and her image re-painted by 
enthusiasts bent on making the saint as 
“holy” as possible. 

Today a genuine photograph of 
Thérése Martin is a shock, as is the com- 
parison between her original manuscripts 
and the edited text. With the exception 
of her Letters, no authentic text of 
Thérése has appeared, and it is al- 
most impossible to gain access to au- 
thentic photographs. Nevertheless, 
Abbé Combes’ intensive study of her 
original writings and the growing num- 
ber of books and articles inspired by 
recent discoveries offer sufficient mate- 
rial to sketch the outlines of the real 
Thérése, whom a recent biographer be- 
lieves to be more suitably symbol- 
ized by an oak than a little flower. 

Yet it was Thérése herself who used 
the term “little flower’, and it is not 
certain whether she would have actu- 
ally disapproved of the retouchings of 
her photographs in conformity with 
accepted ideas of what a saint should 
look like. Thérése Martin, in other 
words, was a product of a pious, senti- 
mental home, as well as a self-willed per- 


son, spoiled by her father and sisters, 
suffering from pathological nervousness, 
whose effects she sometimes confused 
with supernatural events and trials. She 
was a human being who had to overcome 
much in carrying out a strong and single 
desire to live her life in order to please 
God. 

This desire led to a life and mission 
which may still be a dynamic model for 
us today: from this we begin to under- 
stand the degree to which Thérése 
allowed herself to grow and _ learn 
through divine action. When we see the 
weaknesses of the human person who 
has become a Saint, we are both hum- 
bled and encouraged. 

There are some parallels between 
Martin Buber’s analysis of the inner- 
most sickness of modern man and 
 hérése’s stress of God as love, the One 
whom we can always trust. When Buber 
describes the great tasks set by brother- 
ly love as opposed to the earlier broth- 
erly hate, he sees men entering “the 
great peace ... as ore into the fire that 
melts and transforms it.” Thérése simi- 
larly speaks of the radiant love God is 
anxious to shed on men, which requires 
that men open their hearts to this pow- 
er in order to be transformed. The 
process is the same; it is love that trans- 
forms men who die to themselves like 
the seed in order to bring forth fruit. 
Buber stresses that the very depth of 
our present crisis allows us to hope; 
Thérése claims that that which is most 
low, most desperate and most sinful is 
that which attracts the love of God 
most powerfully. 

Maurice Friedman adds another per- 
spective in showing the influence Buber 
has had on various contemporary psy- 
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chotherapists. It is clear that the effec- 
tive psychotherapist must leave himself 
open to genuine meetings with an- 
other person whose “otherness” he must 
respect, by which he himself will be 
touched. When assistant mistress of 
novices, Thérése made a comparable 
discovery: true charity consists in never 
being surprised at any human weakness, 
but being edified by the smallest vir- 
tues—“Above all I know that charity 
must not remain shut up in the heart.” 
Faced with the task of advising other 
souls, she was clear-sighted and pene- 
trating, since she truly “experienced 
from the other side” at the same time 
that she saw that “one soul differs wide- 
ly from another, so each must be dealt 
with differently.” In Friedman’s words, 
she respected and confirmed the indivi- 
dual vocation, and realized she must 
not impose herself on the novices, since 
they had to develop in their own way. 
The relevance of Dostoyevsky to these 


themes has perhaps already suggested it- 
self. His novels constantly raise the 
question of the limits of the human, 
and his highly personal notes for a novel 
which are contained in this issue reveal 
the same concerns which we find in The 
Possessed, The Raw Youth, and The 


Brothers Karamazov. There is the 
“great sinner” who shuts himself off 
from all community and love, and who 
is nevertheless seen as a sensitive human 
being who has been hurt by lack of 
trust and has come to feel he must 
dominate or be enslaved. We also meet 
the holy monk, Tikhon, who reveals to 
the ‘sinner’ “How mighty humility is,” 
and that “To conquer the whole world, 
one must conquer oneself.” Dostoyev- 
sky’s constant association of the satanic 
and the angelic may well bring to mind 
Thérése’s vocation to sinners, and this 
should be taken in conjunction with the 
previously suppressed statement of her 
confessor, Father Pichon: “Thank the 
Lord for what He has done for you, for 
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if He had abandoned you, instead of be- 
ing a little angel, you would have been 
a little demon.” 

The emphasis of Ricoeur’s remarks 
on an unhealthy conscience would ap- 
pear to fall in the same direction. For 
with Thérése we have left all moralism 
far behind, and a strict tie exists be- 
tween the love of God and the conver- 
sion of sinners. Instead of a righteous 
preoccupation with the avoidance of 
certain actions, there is the discovery 
that the love of God and the love of 
our brother is one. Our myriad phar- 
isaisms are confounded by her bold 
declaration: “Above all I follow Mag- 
dalen, for the amazing, rather I should 
say, the loving audacity, that delights 
the Heart of Jesus, has cast its spell 
upon mine. It is not because I have 
been preserved from mortal sin that I 
lift up my heart to God in trust and 
love. I feel that even had I on my 
conscience every crime one could com- 
mit, I should lose nothing of my confi- 
dence . ... I know that all that multi- 
tude of sins would disappear in an in- 
stant, even as a drop of water cast into 
a flaming furnace.” 

Friedrich Heer’s statement regarding 
Thérése’s relationship with the missions 
and with all front-line movements of re- 
newal within Catholicism is given fur- 
ther point by John Todd’s account of 
the Little Brothers of Jesus. Certainly 
this new order shares Thérése’s realiza- 
tion that it is not easy to do good to 
souls, and that if we are genuine in our 
desire to teach them to love God, we 
must give up any egoistic attempt to 
model them according to our own ideas. 
The Little Brothers know their presence 
is required in humble and abandoned 
places so that God may work through 
them, and reach out to all those despair- 
ing men whom He deeply loves, but who 
are all but cut off from His love by man- 
made economic and cultural barriers. 

If only to emphasize the fundamental 
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rights of truth over al] manner of pious 
distortion, it is well that a revival of 
interest in St. Thérése is now under 
way. More work needs to be done, with 
the help of competent psychologists and 
theologians, before we can expect a 
“definitive” life. 


As we begin to understand more 


deeply the meaning of her life, it seems 
possible to find in this issue comple- 
mentary insights from quite disparate 
sources. This may remind us again of 
the unity of truth, a mystery which 
Thérése would find ultimately bound 
up with the nature of Love itself. 


SALLY S. CUNNEEN 
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GENUINE CONVERSATION 





AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF PEACE 


I cannot express my thanks to the Ger- 
man Book ‘Trade for the honor they 
have conferred on me without at the 
Same time setting forth the sense in 
which I have accepted it, just as I 
earlier accepted the Hanseatic Goethe 
Prize which was conferred on me by 
the University of Hamburg. 

About a decade ago a considerable 
number of German men—there must 
have been several thousands of them— 
under the indirect command of the Ger- 
man government and under the direct 
command of its representatives, killed 
millions of my people and my fellow- 
believers in a systematically prepared 
and executed procedure, the organized 
cruelty of which cannot be compared 
with any earlier historical event. I, who 
am one of those who remained alive, 
have only in a formal] sense a common 
humanity with those who took part in 
this action in any capacity. They have 
so radically removed themselves from 
the human sphere, so transposed them- 
selves into a sphere of monstrous inhu- 
manity inaccessible to my power of con- 
ception, that not even hatred, much 
less an overcoming of hatred, could have 








Martin Buber is the world-renowned 
religious thinker, professor at the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, author of 
I anD THou (Scribner's), BETWEEN MAN 
AND MAN (Macmillan), EcLipsE or Gop 
(Harper), Moses (Farrar, Strauss), and 
many other works. The present essay 
was an address given by Professor Buber 
on the occasion of the award to him 
of the Peace Prize of the German Book 
Trade at Frankfurt-am-Main, in Pauls- 
kirche, September 27, 1953. 
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arisen in me. And who am I that I 
should here presume to “forgive”? 


It is otherwise with the German peo- 
ple. From my youth on I have taken 
the real existence of peoples most seri- 
ously, but I have never, in the face of 
any historical moment, past or present, 
allowed the concrete multiplicity which 
exists in this moment within a people— 
the concrete inner dialectic, amounting 
almost to contradiction,—to be obscured 
through the leveling concept of a total- 
ity which is constituted and which acts 
in one particular way and no other. 


When I think of the German people 
of the days of Auschwitz and Treblinka, 
I see, first of all, the great many who 
knew that the monstrous event was tak- 
ing place and did not oppose it. But my 
heart, which tells me of the weakness of 
men, refuses to condemn my neighbor 
because he was not able to bring him- 
self to become a martyr. Next there 
emerges before me the mass of those 
who remained ignorant of what was 
withheld from the German public, but 
also did not undertake to discover what 
reality lay behind the rumors which 
were circulating. When I think of these 
men, I am seized by the thought of the 
anxiety—likewise well-known to me— of 
the human creature before a_ truth 
which he fears that he cannot stand. 
But finally there appears before me, 
from reliable reports, some who have 
become as familiar to me by sight, ac- 
tion, and voice as if they were friends— 
those who refused to carry out or to con- 
tinue to carry out the orders and suffer- 
ed death or put themselves to death, 
or those who learned what was taking 
place and opposed it and were put to 
death, or those who learned what was 
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taking place and because they could do 
nothing to stop it killed themselves. I 
see these men very near before me in 
that especial intimacy which binds us 
at times to the dead and to them alone; 
and now reverence and love for these 
German men fills my heart. 


But I must step out of memory into 
the present, and there I am surrounded 
by all the youth who have grown up in 
the time since those events and took no 
part in the great crime. These youth, 
who are today probably the realest life 
of the German people, show themselves 
to me in a powerful inner dialectic. 
Their core is included in the core of 
an inner struggle which runs for the 
most part underground, and only from 
time to time comes to the surface. But 
this is only a part, although one of the 
clearest parts, of the great inner struggle 
of all peoples which is being fought out 
today, more or less consciously, more or 
less passionately, in the pit of the 
stomach of each people. 


The preparation for the final battle 
of homo humanus against homo anti- 
humanus has begun in the depths. But 
the front is divided into as many indi- 
vidual fronts as there are people, and 
those who stand on one of the indivi- 
dual fronts for the most part know 
nothing of the other fronts. The strug- 
gle is still covered by darkness, but 
upon the course and outcome of 
this struggle probably depends whether, 
despite all, a true humanity can yet 
come out of the race of men. The so- 
called cold war of two gigantic groups 
of states with all its accompaniments 
still obscures the true obligation and 
solidarity of conflict, whose line runs 
right through all states and peoples of 
states, however they name their regimes; 
but the recognition of the deeper real- 
ity, of the deeper need and danger is 
growing. In Germany, and above all 
in the German youth, despite all their 
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dismemberment, I have found more of 
it than elsewhere. The memory of the 
twelve-year reign of homo antihumanus 
has made the spirit stronger and the 
task set by the spirit clearer than they 
formerly were. 


Manifestations such as the bestowal 
of the Hanseatic Goethe Prize and the 
Peace Prize of the German Book Trade 
on a surviving arch-Jew must be 
understood in this connection. They 
also are moments in the struggle of the 
human spirit against the demonry of 
the subhuman and the anti-human. 
The survivor, who is the object of 
such manifestations, is taken up into 
the highest duty of the solidarity that 
extends across the fronts: solidarity 
of all separate groups in the flam- 
ing battle for the emergence of a 
true humanity. This duty is, in the 
present hour, the highest duty on earth. 
The Jew chosen as symbol must 
obey precisely there where the never- 
to-be-effaced memory of what has hap- 
pened stands in opposition to it. When 
he recently expressed his gratitude to 
the spirit of Goethe, victoriously dis- 
seminated throughout the world, and 
when he now expresses his gratitude 
to the spirit of peace, which ever again 
and now as before, speaks to the world 
from books of the German tongue, his 
thanks signify his solidarity with others 
in the acknowledgement of the common 
fight—common to Germans and Jews— 
against the anti-human, and his reply 
to a vow taken by the fighters. 


FFU carkening to the human voice, 
where it sounds forth unfalsified, and 
replying to it—it is this which is above 
all needed today. The busy noise of the 
hour must no longer drown out the vox 
humana, the essence of the human 
which has become a voice. This voice 
must not only be listened to, it must 
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be answered and led out of the lonely 
monologue into the awakening conver- 
sation of the peoples. The peoples must 
come into conversation with one an- 
other through their human men if the 
great peace is to appear and the devas- 
tated life of the earth is to renew itself. 


The great peace is something essen- 
tially different from the absence of war. 


In an early mural in the town-hall 
of Siena the civic virtues are assembled. 
Worthy and conscious of worth, the 
women sit there, except for one in their 
midst who towers above them all. This 
woman is marked not by dignity, but 
rather by composed majesty. Three let- 
ters announce her name: Pax. That is the 
great peace that I mean. Its name does 
not signify that something which men 
call war no longer exists now that it 
holds sway—that is much too little to 
enable one to understand this serenity. 
It means that now something exists, 
really exists, that is greater and might- 
ier than war. Human passions enter 
into war as the waters into the sea, and 
it disposes of them as it likes. But in 
the great peace they must enter as ore 
into the fire that melts and transforms 
it, and now the human peoples will 
build with one another with more 
powerful passion than they have ever 
fought against one another. 


The Sienese painter had seen the ma- 
jestic peace only in his dream. He did 
not know it from historical reality, for 
it has never appeared there. What has 
been called peace in history has never, 
in fact, been anything other than an 
anxious or an illusory blissful pause 
between two wars. But the womanly 
genius that the painter saw in his dream 
is a mistress not of interruptions, but 
of new, greater deeds. 


May we then cherish the hope that 
the countenance that has remained un- 
known to all previous history will shine 
forth on our late generation which 
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seems to have sunk irretrievably into 
disaster? Have we not accustomed our- 
selves to describe the world situation, 
in which we have lived since the end 
of the second World War, no longer 
even as peace, but as the “cold” phase 
of a world war which is held to be per- 
manent! In a situation which no longer 
even seeks to preserve the appearance 
of peace, is it not unreal enthusiasm to 
speak of the great peace which has 
never existed as of something within 
reach? 


It is just the depth of the crisis which 
allows us to hope in this way. This is 
not one of the historically familiar sick- 
nesses of the life of peoples which can 
turn into a comfortable recovery: prim- 
al forces are called forth to take an 
active part in the unrepeatable deci- 
sion between ruin and rebirth. It 
is not the war through which this crisis 
has been brought forth; rather it is the 
crisis of man which has brought forth 
the total war and the unreal peace 
which followed it. 


War has always had an adversary 
who almost never comes forward as 
such, but does his work in the still- 
ness. This adversary is speech-fulfilled 
speech, the speech of genuine conversa- 
tion in which men understand one an- 
other. It lies already in the nature of 
primitive war that it often begins there 
where speech has ceased, that is, where 
men are no longer able to discuss with 
one another the subjects under dispute 
or submit them to mediating talks but 
instead flee from speech with one an- 
other and in the speechlessness of kill- 
ing one another seek a supposed deci- 
sion, a judgment of God, so to speak. 
Soon, to be sure, war conquers speech 
too and enslaves it in the service of its 
battle-cries. But where speech, be it ever 
so shy, again moves from camp to camp, 
war is already called in question. Its 
grapeshot easily drowns out the word; 
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but when the word has become entirely 
soundless and now, here and there, 
soundlessly bears into the hearts of men 
the intelligence that no human conflict 
can really be solved through killing, 
not even through mass killing, then it, 
the human word, has already begun to 
silence the grapeshot. 


But it is just the relation of man to 
speech and to conversation that the 
crisis of man which has appeared in 
our age has in particular undertaken 
to shatter. The man in crisis is the man 
who will no longer entrust his cause to 
conversation because its presupposition, 
trust, is lacking. This is the reason why 
the war-possessed anti-peace which to- 
day goes by the name of peace has been 
able to overcome mankind. In every 
earlier historical period of peace there 
has arisen the living word between man 
and man which time after time draws 
the poison out of the differences of in- 
terests and convictions so that they do 
not degenerate into the absurdity of 
no-further, into the madness of must- 
wage-war. This living word of human 
conversation that from time to time 
makes its flights, until the madness 
smothers it, now appears lifeless in the 
midst of the non-war. The debates be- 
tween the representatives of states which 
the radio conveys to us no longer have 
anything in common with a human con- 
versation: they do not speak to one an- 
other but to the faceless public. Even 
the congresses and conferences which 
convene in the name of an understand- 
ing between peoples lack the substance 
which alone is able to elevate their de- 
liberations to genuine conversation: 
candid directness in address and answer. 
But what is concentrated there is only 
the universal fact that men are no long- 
er willing or no longer able to speak 
directly to one another. They are not 
able because they no longer trust one 
another, and each knows that the other 
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no longer trusts him. If by chance one 
pauses in the bustle of contradictory 
talk and recollects himself, then he 
notices that in all his relations to others 


hardly anything persists that deserves 
to be called trust. 


And yet, one must say this again and 
again, it is just the depth of the crisis 
that empowers us to hope. Let us only 
dare to grasp the situation with that 
great realism that surveys, to be sure, all 
the definable realities of public life, of 
which, indeed, it appears to be compos- 
ed, but is also aware of what is realest 
of all, that which moves secretly in the 
depths—the latent healing and salva- 
tion in the face of threatening ruin. 
That which never reveals itself outside 
of crisis, the power of turning, begins 
to work when he who is gripped by 
despair, instead of allowing himself to 
fall, calls forth his primal powers and 
with them accomplishes the essential 
turning. It happens thus in the life of 
the person and in that of the race. In its 
depths the crisis is naked decision: not 
a fluctuation between getting worse and 
getting better, but a decision between 
the decomposition and the renewal of 
the tissue. 


The crisis of man which has become 
apparent in our day announces itself 
most clearly as a crisis of trust, if we 
wish to employ, thus intensified, this 
concept of economic life. One asks: 


Trust in whom? But the question al- 


ready contains a limitation which is not 
admissible here. It is simply trust that 
is ever more lost to the men of this age. 
And the crisis of speech is bound up 
with this loss of trust in the closest pos- 
sible fashion; for I can only speak to 
someone in the true sense of the term 
if I expect him to accept my word as 
genuine. Therefore, the fact that it is 
so difficult for present-day man to pray 
(note well: not to hold it to be true 
that there is a God, but to address Him) 
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and the fact that it is so difficult for 
him to carry on a genuine conversation 
with his fellowmen are pieces of one 
single set of facts. This lack of trust in 
Being, this incapacity for unreserved 
intercourse with the other, points to 
an innermost sickness of the meaning 
of existence. One of the manifestations 
of this sickness, and the most active of 
all, is that from which I have begun: 
that a genuine word cannot arise be- 
tween the camps. 

Can such an illness be healed? I be- 
lieve that it can, and it is out of this, 
my belief, that I speak to you. I have 
no proof for this belief; a belief cannot 
be proved, otherwise it would not be 
what it is, the great venture. Instead 
of offering a proof I call to that potential 
belief of each one of my hearers which 
enables him to believe. 

If there is a cure, where can the 
healing action commence? Rather, 
where must that essential turning begin 
for which the healing powers, the pow- 
ers of salvation in the ground of the 
crisis, Wait? 

That the peoples can no longer carry 
on with one another genuine conversa- 
tion is not only the most active pheno- 
menon of the pathology of our time, it 
is also that which most urgently makes 
a demand of us. I believe, despite all, 
that the peoples in this hour can enter 
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into conversation, into a genuine conver- 
sation, with one another, A genuine con- 
versation is one in which each of the 
partners, even when he stands in op- 
position to the other, heeds, affirms, and 
confirms him as this existing other; only 
thus can the opposition, certainly not 
be removed from the world, but be hu- 
manly arbitrated and led toward its 
overcoming. 

For the task of commencing this con- 
versation those are called, naturally, 
who fight today within each people the 
battle against the anti-human. Those 
who build the great unknown front 
across mankind shall make it known by 
speaking unreservedly with each other, 
not overlooking what divides them, but 
determined to bear it in common. 

In opposition to them stands the one 
who profits from the divisions between 
the peoples, the anti-human in men 
which is the subhuman, the enemy of 
man’s will to become a true humanity. 

The word Satan means in Hebrew 
hinderer. That is the right designation 
for the anti-human in men and in the 
human race. Let us not allow this Satan- 
ic element in men to hinder us from 
realizing man! Let us release speech 
from its ban! Let us dare, despite all, 
to trust! 


Translated by Maurice S. Frr—EpMAN 








HEALING THROUGH MEETING 
MARTIN BUBER and PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Mois Buber is best known as an ex- 
istentialist, a religious philosopher, and 
an interpreter of Biblical and Hasidic 
Judaism. Very few realize that he has 
also been concerned with psychotherapy 
and that his thought has had an influ- 
ence on a number of psychologists and 
psychotherapists. 

In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of Buber’s thought for psycho- 
therapy we must glance briefly at his 
“I-Thou,” or “dialogical,’ philosophy 
and his philosophical anthropology. 
Man's two primary attitudes, according 
to Buber’s central work I and Thou, are 
“I-Thou” and “I-It.” Man’s “I’’ comes 
into being as he says “Thou,” and it 
develops as he says one or the other of 
these two primary words. What is im- 
portant in these attitudes is not the ob- 
ject over against one but the way in 
which one relates to that object. I- 
Thou is the primary word of relation. 
It is characterized by mutuality, direct- 
ness, presentness, intensity, and ineffabil- 
ity. It is only within this relation that 
personality and the personal really 
exist. I—It is the primary word of exper- 
iencing and using. It takes place with- 
in a man and not between him and the 
world. Hence it is entirely subjective 
and lacking in mutuality. Whether in 
knowing, feeling, or acting, it is the typi- 
cal subject-object relationship. It is 
always mediate and indirect and hence 
is comprehensible and orderable, signifi- 
cant only in connection and not in it- 


Maurice Friedman is a professor of 
the philosophy of religion at Sarah 
Lawrence College. His full-length study 
of Martin Buber’s thought will be pub- 
lished shortly by the Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. 
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self. The Thou must continually be- 
come It, writes Buber, and the It may 
again become a Thou, but the It need 
not become Thou at all. Man can live 
continuously and securely in the world 
of It, but if he lives only in this world 
he is not a man.? 

The I-Thou relation, in Buber’s 
terminology, is one of “dialogue,” the 
I-It one of “monologue.” Genuine 
dialogue, according to Buber, can be 
either spoken or silent. Its essence lies 
in the fact that “each of the participants 
really has in mind the other or others 
in their present and particular being 
and turns to them with the intention of 
establishing a living mutual relation be- 
tween himself and them.” The essential 
element of genuine dialogue, therefore, 
is “seeing the other” or “experiencing 
the other side.” To meet the “other,” 
one must be concerned with him as 
someone truly different from one, but 
at the same time as someone with whom 
one can enter into relation. One must 
take up the nature of the other into 
one’s own thinking and think in rela- 
tion to it. It is only because we truly 
have the other who thinks other things 
in other ways that we have the Thou 
over against the I.? 


“Experiencing the other side” means 
to feel an event from the side of the 
person one meets as well as from one’s 
own side. It is an inclusiveness which 
realizes the other person in the actual- 
ity of his being, but it is not to be iden- 
tified with “empathy” which means 
transposing oneself into the dynamic 
structure of an object, hence “the ex- 
clusion of one’s own concreteness, the 
extinguishing of the actual situation in 
life, the absorption in pure aestheticism 
of the reality in which one participates.” 
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Inclusion ...is the extension of one’s 
own concreteness, the fulfillment of 
the actual situation of life, the com- 
plete presence of the reality in which 
one participates. Its elements are, 
first, a relation of no matter what 
kind, between two persons; second, 
an event experienced by them in 
common, in which at least one of 
them actively participates; and, third, 
the fact that this one person, without 
forfeiting anything of the felt real- 
ity of his activity, at the same time 
lives through the common event 
from the standpoint of the other.’ 


Man sets man at a distance and makes 
him independent, according to Buber’s 
anthropology. He is therefore able to 
enter into relation, in his own individ- 
ual status, with those like himself. 


The basis of man’s life with man is 
twofold, and it is one—the wish of 
every man to be confirmed as what 
he is, even as what he can become, 
by men; and the innate capacity in 
man to confirm his fellowmen in this 
way. That this capacity lies so im- 
measurably fallow constitutes the 
real weakness and questionableness 
of the human race: actual humanity 
exists only where this capacity un- 
folds. On the other hand, of course, 
an empty claim for confirmation, 
without devotion for being and be- 
coming, again and again mars the 
truth of the life between man and 
man.* 


Genuine conversation, like every genu- 
ine fulfillment of relation between men, 
means acceptance of otherness. This 
means that although one may desire to 
influence the other and to lead him to 
share in one’s relation to truth, one ac- 
cepts and confirms him in his being this 
particular man made in this particular 
way. One wishes him to have a different 
relation to one’s own truth in accord- 
ance with his individuality. Thus men 
not only need to confirm one another in 
their individual being by means of 
genuine meetings but “to see the truth, 
which the soul gains by its struggle, 
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light up to the others... in a different 
way, and even so be confirmed.” 

This mutual confirmation of men is 
most fully realized in what Buber calls 
“making present,’ an event which hap- 
pens partially wherever men come to- 
gether but in its essential structure only 
rarely. Making the other present means 
to imagine quite concretely what an- 
other man is wishing, feeling, perceiv- 
ing, and thinking. One to some extent 
wills what he is willing, thinks what he 
is thinking, feels what he is feeling. It 
is through this making present that we 
grasp another as a self, that is, as a be- 
ing whose distance from me cannot be 
separated from my distance from him 
and whose particular experience I can 
make present. This event is not com- 
plete until he knows himself made pre- 
sent by me and until this knowledge 
induces the process of his inmost self- 
becoming. “For the inmost growth of 
the self is not accomplished, as people 
like to suppose to-day, in man’s relation 
to himself, but... in the making pre- 
sent of another self and in the knowl- 
edge that one is made present in his 
own self by the other.’’5 


I, psychology and psychoanalysis are to 
be successful in their endeavor to under- 
stand and to heal men, they must be 
grounded in a realistic conception of 
what man is. This conception must not 
only be able to deal with the individual 
in isolation and in terms of individual 
complexes and aspects of his personal- 
ity but also as a whole person in rela- 
tion to other persons and society. It is 
just here—in the conception of what 
makes up a person and how he relates 
to other individuals and to society—that 
the different schools of psychology part 
company. This divergence is as much 
a matter of method as of final aim for 
both are affected by the underlying con- 
ception of what man is. 
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One who understands the essence of 
man in terms of the dialogical relation 
between men must walk a narrow ridge 
between the individualistic psychology 
which places all reality within the iso- 
lated individual and the social psycho- 
logy which places all reality in the 
organic group and in the interaction of 
social forces. An American psychoana- 
lyst who come remarkably close to this 
narrow ridge is Erich Fromm, Fromm 
criticizes Freud for picturing all inter- 
personal relations as the use of the 
other to satisfy biologically given drives 
and hence as a means to one’s ends. 
He redefines the key problem of psycho- 
logy as “that of the specific kind of re- 
latedness of the individual towards the 
world and not that of the satisfaction 
or frustration of this or that instinct- 
ual need per se.” The emergence of the 
self, as Fromm describes it, results in 
a sharpening of the “distinction be- 
tween the ‘I’ and the ‘thou’,” and this 
distinction in turn gives rise to the 
anxiety of aloneness. This anxiety can 
be overcome through a spontaneous, 
loving, and creative relatedness to other 
men and to one’s work. But it can also 
be suppressed and ignored through a 
“sado-masochistic” relationship in which 
the individual tries to escape his free- 
dom and responsibility. Fromm like 
Buber, holds that man’s nature is a 
social product and also holds that man 
is genuinely free and responsible. He 
takes over Harry Stack Sullivan’s con- 
cept of psychology as fundamentally 
social psychology or “psychology of 
interpersonal relationships.” At the 
same time, he rejects those theories, 
“more or less tinged with behavioristic 
psychology,” which assume “that hu- 
man nature has no dynamism of its own 
and that psychological changes are to 
be understood in terms of the develop- 
ment of new ‘habits’ as an adaptation 
sopher of dialogue would carry Fromm’s 
to new cultural patterns.”® The philo- 
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criticism even further. The attempt of 
behavioristic psychology to externalize 
reality into pure action-response not 
only denies the reality of the participat- 
ing subjective consciousness, but, equal- 
ly important, the reality of personality 
as a more or less integral whole and the 
reality of the relations between persons 
as that which calls the personality into 
existence.? 

The psychological significance of the 
I—Thou relation was explicitly recog- 
nized, independently of Buber, in 
Ferdinand Ebner’s Das Wort und die 
geistigen Realitdten. Insanity, writes 
Ebner, is the end product of “Jchein- 
samkett” and “Dulosigkeit”—the com- 
plete closedness of the I to the Thou. 
It is a spiritual condition in which 
neither the word nor love is any longer 
able to reach the individual. The irra- 
tionality of the insane man lies in the 
fact that he talks past men and is un- 
able to speak to a concrete Thou. The 
world has become for him the projec- 
tion of his I, not just theoretically, as 
in idealism, but practically, and for this 
reason he can speak only to a fictitious 
Thou. 

This type of psychosis is explained 
by Buber in poetic terms in J and Thou. 
“If a man does not represent the a prio- 
vt of relation in his living with the 
world,” writes Buber, “if he does not 
work out and realize the inborn Thou 
on what meets it, then it strikes in- 
wards.” As a result, confrontation of 
what is over against one takes place in 
oneself, and this means self-contradic- 
tion—the horror of an inner double. 
“Here is the verge of life, flight of an 
unfulfilled life to the senseless sem- 
blance of fulfillment, and its groping 
in a maze and losing itself ever more 
profoundly.’® 

Ebner’s and Buber’s intuitions of the 
origin of insanity have been confirmed 
by Viktor von Weizsacker, a German 
doctor and psychiatrist who has made 
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an important contribution to the field 
of psychosomatic medicine. Buber un- 
questionably exercised an important 
influence on von Weizsacker since it 
was during the years in which the two 
men associated as coeditors of the peri- 
odical Die Kreatur that von Weizacker 
began his application of dialogical phi- 
losophy to medicine and psychotherapy. 
What makes us mistrustful of many 
psychotics, writes von Weizsacker, is 
that their self-deification and self-degra- 
dation lack all moderation. The cause 
of this over-valuation of the self is the 
isolation of the psychotic, the fact that 
he has no Thou for his I. The result of 
this absence of a Thou is just such an 
inner double as Buber pointed to in 
I and Thou. This illusion of the double 
is unavoidable after a man has lost his 
connection with a Thou, writes von 
Weizsacker, for the state of aloneness 
that he has reached then is unbearable. 
“The splitting of the I represents—for 
an instant—the now unattainable re- 
lation of the I to the Thou.’ 

Von Weizsacker has pointed out the 
implications of the I—Thou philosophy 
not only for psychotherapy but for 
medicine in general. He sets forth a 
“medical anthropology” which begins 
with the recognition of the difference 
between the objective understanding of 
something and the “transjective” under- 
standing of someone. The patient, like 
the doctor, is a subject who cannot be- 
come an object. The doctor can, none- 
theless, understand him if he begins 
not with objective knowledge but with 
questions. Only through the real con- 
tact of the doctor and the patient does 
objective science have a part in the his- 
tory of the latter’s illness. As soon as 
this contact is lacking, all information 
about functions, drives, properties, and 
capacities is falsified. The comradeship 
of doctor and patient along the way of 
the illness and its cure takes place not 
despite technique and rationalization 
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but through and with them. The 
smooth functioning of the objective 
practitioner lasts just as long as there is 
a self-understood relation between doc- 
tor and patient, unnoticed because un- 
threatened. But if the de facto assent 
to this relation falls away, then the ob- 
jectivity is doubtful and no longer of 
use.14 


Von Weizsacker expands this relation- 
ship of doctor and patient into an all- 
embracing distinction between objec- 
tive and “inclusive” (“umfassender’) 
therapy. He uses “inclusive” here in the 
same sense in which Buber uses “inclu- 
sion” (“Umfassung’’), that is, as experi- 
encing the other side. The most import- 
ant characteristic of an inclusive ther- 
apy, in von Weizsacker’s opinion, is 
that the doctor allows himself to be 
changed by the patient, that he allows 
all the impulses that proceed from the 
person of the patient to affect him, that 
he is receptive, not only with the ob- 
jective sense of sight but also with hear- 
ing, which brings the I and the Thou 
more effectively together. Only through 
this ever-new insertion of his personality 
can the doctor bring his capacities to 
full realization in his relation with the 
patient.? 


A number of European psychologists 
and psychoanalysts in addition to von 
Weizsacker have recognized the impor- 
tance of Buber’s I—Thou philosophy for 
psychology and have made contribu- 
tions to the understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the two. One of the 
most important of these contributions 
is Ludwig Binswanger’s voluminous 
Grundformen und Erkenntnis mensch- 
lichen Daseins in which Binswanger re- 
orients his psychology entirely around 
the I—Thou relation and relies heavily 
on Buber’s concept of “meeting.” Bin- 
swanger follows Buber in his recognition 
that the I—Thou relation is an ontolo- 
gical reality which cannot be reduced 
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to what takes place within each of the 
members of the relationship.’ 

Another application of Buber’s 
thought to psychotherapy is that of the 
psychoanalyst Arie Sborowitz. Sborowitz 
compares the teachings of Buber and 
C. G. Jung and suggests an approach 
that would combine the essential ele- 
ments of both. He shows how Buber 
stresses the positive—the elements of 
true relationship—and Jung the nega- 
tive—the obstacles to relationship, such 
as ‘“‘introjection,” ‘projection,’ and 
“identification,” and he suggests that 
the one is necessarily the ground for the 
reality of the other. Jung has given im- 
portant emphasis to destiny, Buber to 
relationship, and these two, in Sboro- 
witz’s opinion, may go together to make 
up an adequate conception of psycho- 
logy. This conception must include 
both the individual’s relations to others 
and his relation to his own self, both 
grace and freedom, responsibility and 
destiny, oneness with the world and 
oneness in oneself.14 

The emphases of Buber and Jung 
are not so compatible as Sborowitz 
thinks. Buber sees reality as between 
selves, Jung as within the self, and their 
concepts of relationship to others of 
personal vocation correspond to those 
basic views. To Jung destiny is some- 
thing that takes place within the soul 
or self whereas to Buber destiny, or 
vocation (Bestimmung), is the response 
of the self to that outside it which ad- 
dresses it. To Buber every man has 
something unique to contribute, but he 
is called to fulfill this potentiality, not 
destined. The integration of the person- 
ality, correspondingly, is not an end in 
itself to Buber, as it is to Jung: one be- 
comes whole in order to be able to re- 
spond to what addresses one. Jung ig- 
nores the fact that the essential life of 
the individual soul “consists of real 
meetings with other realities,” writes 


Buber. Although he speaks of the self 
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as including both the I and the “others,” 
the “others” are clearly included not in 
their actual “otherness,” but “only as 
contents of the individual soul that 
shall, just as an individual soul, attain 
its perfection through individuation.” 

Sborowitz also fails to see the differ- 
ence between Jung’s system with its uni- 
versally valid conceptions and Buber’s 
anti-systematic emphasis on the concrete, 
the unique, and the unexpected. Jung’s 
system, like that of most schools of 
psychoanalysis, is based on the reality 
of the typical, the general, the past— 
what has already become and is already 
enregistered in our categories of 
thought. As such it cannot possibly 
understand the real uniqueness of each 
person nor the reality of the healing 
which takes place in the relationship 
between analyst and patient. 

The analyst-patient relationship may, 
in fact, be an I—Thou relationship, and 
it is probable that in practise the suc- 
cess of any analytic cure is due quite as 
much to whether or not such a relation- 
ship exists as to the technical compe- 
tence of the doctor. Particularly impor- 
tant in this relationship is “seeing the 
other” and “making the other present,” 
which is not, as we have seen, a matter 
of “identification” or “empathy,” but 
of a concrete imagining of the other 
side which does not at the same time 
lose sight of one’s own. The analyst may 
tend, however, to reduce the patient’s 
history and present happenings to gen- 
eral categories, and the patient may 
tend to lose his own sense of being a 
whole person engaged in present meet- 
ings. Analysis helps the patient avoid 
the neurotic identifications and projec- 
tions which he has carried over from 
the past, but it may hinder his respond- 
ing to the unique and unexpected in 
the real present. Analysis may tend to 
turn the patient back in on himself, 
and it may lead him to regard true as 
well as pseudo-relationships as essen- 
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tially internal events within separate 
individuals. 





B...: has himself made several im- 
portant distinctions between the philo- 
sophy of dialogue and the theory of 
psychoanalysis. He points out that the 
Jewish concept of serving God with the 
“evil urge” is like psychoanalytic “sub- 
limation” in that it makes creative use 
of basic energies rather than suppressing 
them, and he speaks of the evil urge in 
connection with “the uplifting of sex- 
uality.” But he also shows that serving 
God with the evil urge differs from sub- 
limation, as it is conceived by Freud, 
in that it takes place as a by-product of 
the I—Thou relationship rather than as 
an essentially individual event in which 
the individual uses his relationship with 
other things for his own self-realization. 
“ ‘Sublimation’ takes place within the 
man himself, the ‘raising of the spark’ 
takes place between man and the world.” 
It is “a real encounter with real ele- 
ments of Being, which are outside our- 
selves.’’16 

Buber criticizes Freud because he as- 
sumes that the conflict between spirit 
and instinct is basic to human nature 
and fails to recognize it as the special 
sickness of modern man. The “central 
significance of repression and sublima- 
tion in Freud’s system,” writes Buber, 
derives from the pathological condition 
of modern man and is valid in terms 
of it. Modern man is sick in his very 
soul, and this sickness springs, in its 
turn, from his sickness in his relations 
to others. Freud’s categories are of im- 
portance precisely because of the decay 
of organic community, the disappear- 
ance of trust and real togetherness in 
our modern world. 


Where confidence reigns man must 
often, indeed, adapt his wishes to 


the commands of his community; but 


he must not repress them to such an 
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extent that the repression acquires a 
dominating significance for his life. 
...-Only if the organic community 
disintegrates from within does the re- 
pression acquire its dominating im- 

rtance. The unaffectedness of wish- 
ing is stifled by mistrust, everything 
around is hostile or can become hos- 
tile, agreement between one’s own 
and the other’s desire ceases,...and 
the dulled wishes creep hopelessly 
into the recesses of the soul....Now 
there is no longer a human wholeness 
with the force and the courage to 
manifest itself. For spirit to arise the 
energy of the repressed instincts must 
mostly first be “sublimated,” the 
traces of its origin cling to the spirit 
and it can mostly assert itself against 
the instincts only by convulsive alien- 
ation. The divorce between spirit 
and instincts is here, as often, the 
consequence of the divorce between 
man and man.? 

The teaching of Hasidism* is like 
psychoanalysis, writes Buber, in that 
it refers one from the problematic of ex- 
ternal life to that of the inner life, and 
it shows the need of beginning with 
oneself rather than demanding that 
both parties to a relationship change 
together. It differs from psychoanalytic 
theory, however, in that it does not pro- 
ceed from the investigation of indivi- 
dual psychological complications but 
rather from the whole man. Pulling 
out separate parts and processes always 
hinders the grasping of the whole, and 
only the understanding of wholeness as 
wholeness can lead to the real trans- 
formation and healing of the individual 
and of his relations with his fellowmen. 
This does not mean that the phenom- 
ena of the soul are not to be observed, 
but none of them is to be placed in the 
center of observation as if all the rest 
were derived from it. One must rather 


begin with all points, and not in isola- 












* The popular Jewish mysticism of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries whose tales 
and wisdom Buber has made a part of west- 
ern culture. 
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tion but just in their vital connection. 
Finally, and most important of all ac- 
cording to Buber, the person is not 
treated here as an object of investiga- 
tion but is summoned “‘to set himself to 
rights,” to bring his inner being to 
unity so that he may respond to the ad- 
dress of Being over against him.*§ 


Buber gives us the fullest insight into 
the implications of dialogue for psycho- 
therapy in his discussion of the way in 
which the great Hasidic leaders healed 
those who came to them for help. To 
obtain a right perspective we must re- 
member, he says, “that the relation of 
a soul to its organic life depends on the 
degree of wholeness and unity attained 
by the soul.” 


The more dissociated the soul is, so 
much the more is it at the mercy of 
the organic life; the more unified it 
is in itself so much the more is it the 
master of its physical ailments and 
attacks; not as if it vanquished the 
body, but because through its unity 


it ever saves and guards the unity of 
the body. 


This process of healing can best be 
effected, writes Buber, “through the 
psycho-synthetic appearance of a whole, 
unified soul, which lays hold of the shat- 
tered soul, agitates it on all sides, and 
hastens the event of crystallization.” 
Here the term “psycho-synthetic’” is 
clearly used in conscious contrast with 
“psychoanalytic” to suggest the proce- 
dure from wholeness as contrasted with 
the procedure from isolated parts and 
complexes. The unified soul shapes a 
center in the soul which is calling to her 
and at the same time takes care that this 
soul does not remain dependent upon 
her. The helper does not place his own 
image in the soul that he helps. Instead 
“he lets her see through him, as through 
a glass, the essence of all things.” He 
then lets her uncover that essence in 
herself and appropriate it as the core 
of her own living unity.?® 


That Buber does not feel that such 
a way of healing is closed to the profes- 
sional psychotherapist is shown by his 
preface to Hans Triib’s posthumous 
book, Heitlung aus der Begegnung 
(“Healing through Meeting”). In this 
preface he treats of the paradox of the 
analyst’s profession. The doctor analyzes 
the psychic phenomena which the pa- 
tient brings before him according to the 
theory of his school, and he does so in 
general with the cooperation of the pa- 
tient whom. the tranquilizing and to 
some extent orienting and integrating 
procedure tends to please. But in some 
cases the presentiment comes over him 
that something entirely other is demand- 
ed of him, something incompatible with 
the economics of the calling and threat- 
ening to its regulated procedures. What 
is demanded of him is that he draw the 
case out of the correct methodological 
objectification and himself step forth 
out of his protected professional super- 
iority into the elementary situation be- 
tween one who asks and one who is ask- 
ed. The abyss in the patient calls to the 
abyss, the real, unprotected self, in the 
doctor and not to his confidently func- 
tioning security of action.?° 

The analyst returns from this para- 
dox into the methodic, but he does so 
as a changed person returning into a 
changed method, namely as one for 
whom the necessity has opened of a 
genuine personal meeting between the 
one in need of help and the helper. In 
this new methodic the unexpected, that 
which contradicts the prevailing theories 


and demands his personal participation, 
finds place. 


He has left in a decisive hour. . .the 
closed room of psychological treat- 
ment in which the analyst rules by 
means of his systematic and method- 
ological superiority and has gone 
forth with his patient into the air of 
the world where selfhood is opposed 
to selfhood. There in the closed room, 
where one probed and treated the 
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isolated psyche according to the in- 
clination of the _ self-encapsulated 
patient, the patient was referred to 
ever-deeper levels of his inwardness 
as to his proper world; here outside, 
in the immediacy of humans stand- 
ing over against each other, the en- 
capsulation must and can be broken 
through, and a transformed, healed 
relationship must and can be opened 
to the sick person in his relations to 
otherness—to the world of the other 
which he cannot remove into his soul. 
A soul is never sick alone, but always 
through a betweenness, a situation 
between it and another existing be- 
ing. The psychotherapist who has 
passed through the crisis may now 
dare to touch on this. 21 


Buber’s emphasis on the _ personal 
participation of the analyst is strikingly 
paralleled in Theodor Reik’s Listening 
with the Third Ear, The Inner Experi- 
ence of a Psychoanalyst. Like Buber, 
Reik rejects the tendency to proceed 
from theory to concrete particulars in 
favor of the complete openness of the 
analyst to the surprising and the un- 
expected. The analyst’s personality is 
the most important tool he has to work 
with, writes Reik, for it is only through 
his personal participation, his ability to 
suffer, his inner truthfulness and moral 
courage, that he attains the deepest in- 
sights. 


The response of the analyst is the 
emotional answer to the communi- 
cations of the patient.... Response 
at the moment in which we reach the 
deepest insights into the unconscious 
has the nature of surprise. Such sur- 
prise-response will, of course, never 
emerge when the analyst approaches 
unconscious material theoretically. He 
will then see only what he expects to 
see and neglect, distort, or overlook 
what does not fit his scheme. 


The limitations of our knowledge of 
the unconscious, the danger of falling 
into psychoanalytic clichés, the need to 
know through experience and not just 
“know about’”—all lead Reik to reject 
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“the false suggestion that psychoanaly- 
sis admits of a fixed system.” 

Like Buber, Reik understands both 
participation and distance to be indis- 
pensable in the understanding of one- 
self and others. The statement that the 
analyst maintains the aloof attitude of 
the pure observer toward the mental 
processes of his patients is true, at most, 
only of the conscious mind, says Reik. 


The assertion of the unfeeling at- 
titude, of the impossibility of the 
analyst, is a fairy tale, and not even 
a pretty fairy tale. What is essential 
in the psychical process going on in 
the analyst is—after the stage of obser- 
vation—that he can vibrate uncon- 
sciously in the rhythm of the other 
person’s impulse and yet be capable 
of grasping it as something outside 
himself and comprehending it psycho- 
logically, sharing the other’s experi- 
ence and yet remaining above the 
struggle. 


The comprehension of others and of 
oneself takes place, according to Reik, 
through a “reciprocal illumination of 
unconscious happenings” in which the 
Thou is unconsciously incorporated 
into the ego and then ejected outward 
again. Like Buber, Reik rejects the con- 
cept of empathy and the unconscious 
unity of one person with another in 
favor of “the differentiation of a psych- 
ical J and Thou,” and, like Buber, he is 
aware of the danger of losing sight of 
the “otherness” of the other through 
reinterpreting his experience in the light 
of one’s own, and thus falsifying it.?? 


A wou Significant confirmation of 
Buber’s attitude toward psychotherapy 
is found in the recent developments in 
the “client-centered” therapy of Dr. Carl 
R. Rogers and the University of Chi- 
cago Counseling Center. In Client-Cen- 
tered Therapy (1951) Dr. Rogers states 
that the role of the counselor in “non- 
directive” therapy is not, as is often 
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thought, a merely passive laissez-faire 
policy, but an active acceptance of the 
client as a person of worth for whom 
the counselor has real respect. Client- 
centered therapy stresses above all the 
counselor’s assuming the internal frame 
of reference of the client and perceiving 
both the world and the client through 
the client’s own eyes.*% 


The striking parallel between this 
conception and Buber’s concepts of “‘see- 
ing the other,” “experiencing the other 
side,” and “making the other present” 
is strengthened by Rogers’ descriptions 
of what seeing through the client’s eyes 
actually means. For Rogers as for Buber 
it is important in the process of the per- 
son’s becoming that he know himself 
to be understood and accepted, or in 
Buber’s terms made present and con- 
firmed, by the therapist. For both men 
this means “‘an active experiencing with 
the client of the feelings to which he 
gives expression,” a trying “to get with- 
in and to live the attitudes expressed 
instead of observing them.”** For both 
this implies at the same time a certain 
distance and absence of emotional in- 
volvement—an experiencing of the feel- 
ings from the side of the client without 
an emotional identification that would 
cause the counselor to experience these 
feelings himself, as counselor. Finally, 
it implies for both a laying aside of the 
preoccupation with professional analy- 
sis, diagnosis, and evaluation in favor 
of an acceptance and understanding of 
the client based on true attitudes of 
respect which are deeply and genuinely 
felt by the therapist. Rogers explains 
this approach in a statement remarkably 
close to Buber’s spirit: 


To enter deeply with this man into 
his confused struggle for selfhood is 
perhaps the best implementation we 
now know for indicating the mean- 
ing of our basic hypothesis that the 
individual represents a process which 
is deeply worthy of respect, both as 


he is and with regard to his potential- 

ities.?5 

A corollary of client-centered therapy 
is the recognition that good interperson- 
al relationships depend upon the under- 
standing and acceptance of the other as 
a separate person, “operating in terms 
of his own meanings, based on his own 
perceptual field.” Here too Rogers is 
like Buber, and like him also he sees the 
recognition of the separateness of others 
as made possible through a relationship 
in which the person is himself confirm- 
ed in his own being. A person comes to 
accept others, in Rogers’ opinion, 
through his acceptance of himself, and 
this in turn takes place through the ac- 
ceptance of the child by the parent or 
of the client by the therapist.*® In this 
same connection Rogers discusses the 
possibility that the real essence of ther- 
apy is not so much the client’s memory 
of the past, his explorations of problems, 
or his admission of experiences into 
awareness as his direct experiencing in 
the therapy relationship. 


The process of therapy is, by these 
hypotheses, seen as being synonymous 
with the experiential relationship be- 
tween client and therapist. ‘Therapy 
consists in experiencing the self in 
a wide range of ways in an emotion- 
ally meaningful relationship with the 
therapist.?7 


Although this new concern with the 
experiential relationship between client 
and therapist was “still in an infant and 
groping stage” in 1951, there are indi- 
cations that Rogers himself, if not the 
counseling group as a whole, has mov- 
ed somewhat further in this direction 
since then. In a recent paper Rogers 
defines a person as a fluid process and 
potentiality “in rather sharp contrast to 
the relatively fixed, measurable, diag- 
nosable, predictable concept of the per- 
son which is accepted by psychologists 
and other social scientists to judge by 
their writings and working operations.” 
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The person as process is most deeply re- 
vealed, he writes, in a relationship of 
the most ultimate and complete accept- 
ance, and he himself describes this re- 
lation as “a real I—Thou relationship, 
not an I—It relationship.” Like Buber 
too he sees the person as moving in a 
positive direction toward unique goals 
that the person himself can but dimly 
define.*® 


More significant parallels still are 
found in a recent description by Rogers 
of the role of the therapist. The ther- 
apist, he writes, “enters the relationship 
not as a physician who can accurately 
diagnose and cure, but as a person, 
entering into personal relationship.” 
Like Buber in the Preface to Healing 
through Meeting, Rogers recognizes 
that the therapist must really risk him- 
self in the therapeutic relationship. He 
must risk the client’s repudiation of him 
and the relationship, and the conse- 
quent loss of a part of himself. The 
therapist conducts the therapy without 
conscious plan and responds to the other 
person with his whole being, “his total 
organismic sensitivity.” In describing the 
results of this total personal response 
Rogers again makes use of Buber’s con- 
cept of the I—Thou relation: 


When there is this complete unity, 
singleness, fullness of experiencing in 
the relationship, then it acquires the 
“out-of-this-world” quality which 
therapists have remarked ~ a 
sort of trance-like feeling in the rela- 
tionship from which both client and 
therapist emerge at the end of the 
hour, as if from a deep well or tunnel. 
In these moments there is, to bor- 
row Buber’s phrase, a real “I—Thou” 
relationship, a timeless living in the 
experience which is between client 
and therapist. It is at the opposite 
pole from seeing the client, or one- 
self, as an object.*® 


Through his willingness to risk himself 
and through his confidence in the cli- 
ent, the therapist makes it easier for the 
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client to take the plunge into the stream 
of experiencing. This process of becom- 
ing opens up a new way of living in 
which the client “feels more unique 
and hence more alone” but at the same 
time is able, like Buber’s “Single One,” 
to enter into relations with others that 
are deeper and more satisfying and that 
“draw more of the realness of the other 
person into the relationship.” 


I. his preface to Hans Triib’s book 
Buber points primarily to the path 
which Triib himself broke as a practic- 
ing psychoanalyst who saw the concrete 
implications of Buber’s thought for 
psychotherapy. Triib, like Sborowitz, 
was deeply influenced by both Buber 
and Jung, but he has shown more clear- 
ly than Sborowitz the limitations of 
Jung’s thought. He describes how he 
went through a decade-long crisis in 
which he broke with his personal and 
doctrinal dependence on Jung in favor 
of the new insights that his relationship 
with Buber gave him. What had the 
greatest influence on Triib was not 
Buber’s doctrine but the meeting with 
him as person to person, and it is from 
this meeting that the revolutionary 
changes in Triib’s method of psycho- 
therapy proceeded. Triib writes that 
he found himself fully disarmed in 
time by the fact that in conversation 
Buber was not concerned about the 
ideas of his partner but about the part- 
ner himself. It became ever clearer to 
Trib that in such unreserved inter- 
change it is simply not possible to bring 
any hidden intention with one and to 
pursue it. ““What gives Buber his imper- 
ishable greatness and makes his life 
into symbolic existence,” writes Triib, 
“is that he steps forth as this single man 
and talks directly to men.”*! 


He does not shut the mystery away in 
his individuality, but rather from 
out of the basic ground of the mys- 
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tery itself he seeks binding with other 
men. He lets a soft tone sound and 
swell in himself and listens for the 
echo from the other side. Thus he 
receives the direction to the other 
and thus in dialogue he finds the 
other as his partner. And in this 
meeting he consciously allows all of 
his individuality to enter...for the 


sake of the need and the meaning of 


the world.*? 


Triib describes how in his work with 
his patients he became aware of the 
invariable tendency of the primary con- 
sciousness to become monological and 
self-defeating. He also tells how this 
closed circle of the self was again and 
again forced outward toward relation- 
ship through those times when, despite 
his will, he found himself confronting 
his patient, not as an analyst, but as 
human being to human being. From 
these experiences he came to understand 
the full meaning of the analyst’s respon- 
sibility. The analyst takes respon- 
sibility for lost and forgotten things and 
with the aid of his psychology he helps 
to bring them to light. But he knows in 
the depths of his self that the secret 
meaning of these things that have been 
brought to consciousness first reveals 
itself in the outgoing to the other. 


Psychology as science and psychology 
as function know about the soul of 
man as about something in the third 
person.... They look down from 
above into the world of inner things, 
into the inner world of the individ- 
ual, And they deal with its contents 
as with their “objects,” giving names 
and creating classifications.... But 
the psychotherapist in his work with 
the ill is essentially a human being... 
Therefore he seeks and loves the hu- 
man being in his patients and allows 
it... to come to him ever again.** 


The personal experience which caus- 
ed Triib to break through from the 
security of Jung’s system to the insecur- 
ity of Buber’s meeting and relationship 
was an overwhelming sense of guilt. 
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This guilt was no longer such as could 
be explained away or removed, for it 
was subjectively experienced as the guilt 
of a person who had stepped out of real 
relationship to the world and tried to 
live in a spiritual world above reality.*® 
Both Triib and Buber hold that guilt 
is an essential factor in the person’s re- 
lations to others and that it performs 
the necessary function of leading him to 
desire to set these relations to rights. 
It is just here, in the real guilt of the 
person who has not responded to the 
legitimate claim and address of the 
world, that the possibility of transform- 
ation and healing lies.%¢ 

Buber’s and Trib’s understanding of 
guilt as a primal reality sets them in 
marked contrast to the predominant 
modern trend toward explaining it 
away as the product of social and psy- 
chological conditioning. True guilt, of 
course, is not the neurotic, tormented 
self-preoccupation which so often goes 
by that name. “There is a sterile kind 
of heart searching,’ writes Buber, 
“which leads to nothing but self-torture, 
despair and still deeper enmeshment.” 
This latter is not a true awareness of 
the voice, but “reflexion,” a turning 
back on oneself which uses up the 
energies that one could spend in turn- 
ing to the Thou. True guilt, in contrast, 
takes place between man and man. It 
has an ontic, superpersonal character 
of which the feeling of guilt is only the 
subjective and psychological counter- 
part. “Guilt does not reside in the hu- 
man person. On the contrary, he stands 
in the most realistic sense in the guilt 
which envelops him.” Similarly, the re- 
pression of guilt and the neuroses which 
result from this repression are not 
merely psychological phenomena but 
events between men.*? 

Real guilt is the beginning of ethos, 
or responsibility, writes Triib, but be- 
fore the patient can become aware of 
it, he must be helped by the analyst to 








become aware of himself in general. 
This the analyst does through playing 
the part both of confidante and big- 
brother. He gives the neurotic the 
understanding which the world has 
denied him and makes it more and more 
possible for him to step out of his self- 
imprisonment into a genuine relation 
with the analyst. In doing this, says 
Triib, the analyst must avoid the intim- 
acy of a private I—Thou relationship 
with the patient, on the one hand, and 
the temptation of dealing with the 
patient as an object, on the other.*® 
This means in effect that he must have 
just that dialogical relationship of con- 
crete but one-sided inclusion which 


Buber has designated as that proper for 
the teacher.3® It cannot become the 
mutual inclusion of friendship without 
destroying the therapeutic possibilities 
of the relationship. But neither can it 
make the patient into an “It.” The 
analyst must be able to risk himself and 


to participate in the process of individ- 
uation.*° 

The analyst must see the illness of 
the patient as an illness of his relations 
with the world, writes Triib. The roots 
of the neurosis lie both in the patient’s 
closing himself off from the world and 
in the pattern of society itself and its 
rejection and non-confirmation of the 
patient. Consequently, the analyst must 
change at some point from the consoler 
who takes the part of the patient against 
the world to the person who puts be- 
fore the patient the claim of the world. 
This change is necessary to complete 
the second part of the cure—that estab- 
lishment of real relationship with the 
world which can only take place in the 
world itself. “On the analyst falls the 
task of preparing the way for the re- 
sumption in direct meeting of the inter- 
rupted dialogical relationship between 
the individual and the community.” 
The psychotherapist must test the pa- 
tient’s finding of himself by the crite- 
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rion of whether his self-realization can 
be the starting-point for a new personal 
meeting with the world. The patient 
must go forth whole in himself, but he 
must also recognize that it is not his 
own self but the world with which he 
must be concerned. This does not mean, 
however, that the patient is simply in- 
tegrated with or adjusted to the world. 
He does not cease to be a real person, 
responsible for himself, but at the same 
time he enters into responsible relation- 
ship with his community.* 

“This way of frightened pause, of un- 
frightened reflection, of personal parti- 
cipation, of rejection of security, of un- 
sparing stepping into relationship, of 
the bursting of psychologism—this way 
of vision and of risk is that which Hans 
Trib went,” writes Buber. “Surely other 
psychotherapists will find the path that 
Trib broke and carry it still further.’’4? 
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THE SAINT OF A NEW ERA 





WV ices, on the tenth of June, 1914, 


Pope Pius X inaugurated the beatifica- 
tion proceedings for Thérése of Lisieux, 
Europe was standing at the eve of the 
first World War. At the release of the 
decree on the heroism of her virtues 
(August 4, 1921) and when Bene- 
dict XV spoke of being spiritually child- 
like, Europe was mortally wounded, 
torn by sterile men who were possessed 
by fear and greed. It was not until the 
day after her canonization (May 17, 
1925) that Pius XI designated her mag- 
nitude as an omen novum. With 
Thérése begins a new era of the Church. 
On December 14, 1927, she was elevat- 
ed to patroness of all missions: in 1928 
at the newly erected Collegium Russi- 
cum in Rome, Mexico and the whole of 
Russia were placed under the shelter 
of her protectorate. To all endangered 
fronts the Church sent with Mary this 
little Norman maid as her strongest 
force! On September 7, 1941, she be- 
came Patroness of the Mission de 
France, founded in Lisieux, shortly 
afterwards, Patroness of the Mission de 
Paris (and thus of the Worker Priests) , 
and three years later, through the brief 
of Pius XII, she became with Joan of 
Arc, Patroness of France. She herself 
had wished to enter the Carmelite con- 
vent at Hanoi, which had been founded 
from Lisieux, with the outspoken de- 
sire: revivre en Chine—to become re- 
born in China [from a letter of March 
19, 1897, the time at which her last suf- 
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ferings began]. Today eleven hundred 
churches and chapels are dedicated to 
her, and millions of Catholics, Moham- 
medans, Indians and “Heathen” com- 
pose the “Theresan Family.” 


Pius XII has compared her to such 
epoch-making saints as Augustine, 
Francis of Assisi and Thomas Aquinas, 
and already there has appeared a large 
number of works studying her unique 
significance. Among the most important 
(which I cite by the device following 
their work) are: M. M. Philipon, Ste. 
Thérése de Lisieux, Paris, 1946 (Phi- 
lipon); Hans Urs von _ Balthasar, 
Thérése of Lisieux, Sheed & Ward, 1953 
(Balthasar) ; André Combes, St. Thérése 
of the Child Jesus and_ suffering, 
Kenedy, 1950 (Combes I) ; Le probléme 
de l'histoire d'une dme et des oeuvres 
completes de Ste. Thérése de Listeux, 
Paris, 1950 (Combes II); Die Hetlands- 
liebe der hl. Theresia von Lisieux, Frei- 
burg 1. Br. 1951 (Combes III); Ste. 
Thérése de Lisieux et sa mission, Paris- 
Bruxelles, 1954 (Combes IV). See also 
M. Moré, “La table des pécheurs”, in 
Dieu VIVANT, 1953, No. 24; HERDER- 
KORRESPONDENZ, September 1953, page 
561 ff. and November 1953, page 59; the 
study of Ida Gorres Das verborgene 
Antlitz (The Face that was concealed); 
Reinhold Schneider and Heinrich Wild 
in HocuLanp, April 1947, page 354 ff. 

Nevertheless, the published versions 
of her own works, especially The Story 
of a Soul—have deviated in many im- 
portant points from the original hand- 
written text. An exception must be 
made of her letters—Lettres de S. Thérése 
de lEnfant Jésus, Carmel de Lisieux, 
1947,—which follow the original text; 
it is from this edition that the Eng- 
lish translation by Sheed was made. 





Mother Agnes de Jésus, who had the 
autobiography revised, died only in 
1950, and we must not forget that 
from the beginning of her life in the 
Carmelite Order a deep gulf existed 
between Thérése and her sister, Agnes. 
On September 19, 1952, the Holy See 
authorized the Carmelite Convent of 
Lisieux to publish the Theresan manu- 
scripts in the original text. On the same 
day, the Discalced Carmelite, P. Fran- 
cois de Sainte Marie, was entrusted 
with the publication of the originals. 
Until this time these unedited texts had 
become known to the world only in a 
few decisively important passages pub- 
lished by André Combes, who had ob- 
tained some access to the originals. ‘The 
previous edition of L’Histoire D'une 
Ame, just like that of her spiritual 
poems and the letters which had been 
published fragmentarily before 1947, 
had had stricken from the original text 
anything that seemed too “bold” or that 
contrasted with the older ideal of piety 
of the French Carmelites in the school 
of Bérulle and Condren, or with the 
Jansenistic, scrupulous, late-bourgeois 
coloring of late nineteenth century 
French piety. 

The Carmelite Convent of Lisieux 
behaved in a more than thousand-year 
old tradition of European Christianity 
when it well-meaningly tried to bestow 
on its newest saint the countenance 
which seemed popularly comprehensible 
and “proper.” Anyone who, like Combes 
and the present writer, comes from a 
background of medieval research, knows 
the countless falsifications, and the 
embellishments of documents and other 
historical sources prevalent in the Euro- 
pean Middle Ages. Men in that era had 
a thoroughly different conception of 
“accuracy” and “truth” than we. For 
them accuracy was tied up with their 
own conviction from their “sacred an- 
cient law’; truth was for them what- 
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ever seemed essential, the unchanging, 
Static norm. Both “accuracy” and 
“truth” had hardly any relation to what 
we today comprehend as historical truth. 
It was, therefore, self-evident to these 
medieval people that historical factual- 
ity, which for them was merely an un- 
important and surmountable “worldly” 
condition, should be set aside as an 
obstruction compared to the “true” 
documentation of divine world order. 
Thus originated the great forgeries like 
the Constantine Donation, and later 
the pseudo-Isidoric Decretal, along with 
numerous other “educational” church 
documents that for one and a half 
thousand years have been of great in- 
fluence in the development of the con- 
flicts between bishops and kings, em- 
perors and popes, monasteries and their 
worldly as well as spiritual lords. ‘These 
documentary forgeries always reach a 
high point in times of crisis. 


Besides these forgeries pertaining 
chiefly to the province of law, there 
have appeared ever since late antiquity 
and its miartyr-romances (which by 
means of the techniques of the Alex- 
andrine romance trimmed up the lives 
of the martyrs) groups of forgeries 
which “embellished” the life of the 
saint with fabricated miracles and stere- 
otyped clichés, It is always the same 
virtues and vices, the same miracles and 
manifestations of power that depict the 
path of the saint between heaven and 
hell. It is well known that the Bolland- 
ists, in concurrence with the Protestant 
critics of the sixteenth century, “tidied 
up” this sort of saint’s life radically— 
sometimes too radically in obedience to 
a radical rationalism. They were not, 
however, able to shake off the curse. 


The major part of hagiography in the 
nineteenth and even the twentieth cen- 
tury stands unconsciously in the spell 
of this cliché cultivation: the saint shall 
governed by the pious necessity for 
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moderation, be reduced to the least 
common denominator (let us notice 
the dubious and dangerous significance 
of the “Little Flower’) which seems to 
be the proper measure in order to 
guarantee a wide-spread communication 
between the extraordinary few and the 
very ordinary many. What matters is 
this guarantee. An anxious concern 
about the lessening of veneration for 
this or that saint works along with 
two other factors, almost always over- 
looked, the two great historico-spiritual 
bases of these “forgeries”: an ancient 
debased Platonism which assimilates 
every individual form into an arche- 
type, an ideal figure (a “‘saint” can only 
appeat and be thus; he may not appear 
tainted by the “material,” the ‘“tem- 
poral,” the “intimately individual’), 
and a thousand-year old egocentricity 
which identifies its very personal anx- 
ieties and concerns with the anxieties 
and concerns of the kingdom of God. 
It is inevitable that Thérése, the con- 
queress of this often refined and dis- 
guised egocentricity, became in ample 
time its victim. 

On March 1, 1898, in a letter to the 
Mother Superior of the Carmelite con- 
vent at Lisieux, the Prior of the abbey 
of Mondaye, Godefroid-Madeleine, re- 
commended that in the proposed edi- 
tion of L’Histotre d'une Ame there be 
omitted everything that “might be too 
exalted above the common level.... 
I believe it is better not to print that.” 
Moreover, he advises that the style be 
improved where the French might show 
“small mistakes.” (Today the original 
handwritten texts prove that Thérése 
was a sparkling, glowing stylist with the 
linguistic power of the prophets and 
the pastic art of a Simone Weil.) It 
was found advisable that “tedious pas- 
sages” and “repetitions” be eliminated. 
Behind the screen of these “well-inten- 
tioned counsels” the Jansenistic mutila- 
tions of the original text conceal them- 


selves, the work of neurotics who are 
fearful before the powerful love of this 
girl who wishes to embrace God and all 
mankind. To the horrible agonies of 
her deathbed were added those of the 
possible destruction of her symbolic 
works. Agnes and other sisters well- 
disposed toward her later testified that 
several sisters would gladly have had 
the manuscript burned or have instigat- 
ed the Mother Superior to burn it, 
since the teachings of little Thérése ap- 
peared to contain excessively bold in- 
novations. (Similar events after the 
deaths of Theresa of Avila and John of 
the Cross delayed the publication of 
their works for almost a decade.) Agnes 
admitted at the canonization proceed- 
ings that Thérése had placed the great- 
est value on the publication of her writ- 
ings and warned of imminent dangers: 
the devil would employ a_ thousand 
stratagems in order to prevent publica- 
tion. Noteworthy at this moment is the 
direct reference to Joan of Arc again: 
“The will of God will attain fulfillment 
despite the jealousy of men. This ap- 
plies to my mission just as to that of 
Joan of Arc.” La jalousie des hommes. 
It is primarily the jealousy, not of 
women, but of anxiety-ridden theolog- 
ians, like the seventy theologians who 
opposed Joan of Arc. Joan had stolen 
redemption out of the abyss, and releas- 
ed the trust of the people by that lov- 
ing power of a woman who is prepared 
to endure everything, like Mary beneath 
the Cross. Thérése, who conquered 
Luther, overcame both the great anxiety 
of men before their all-righteous God, 
and the isolation of the Christian in 
the cosmos, the trap to which spiritual 
man is led by his thousand-year old at- 
tempt to subjugate nature, matter and 
woman to his plans and ideologies, ‘The 
Bishop of Lisieux, Hugonin, at first 
does not wish to confer the Imprimatur: 
“It is not fitting to bestow credence 
on the imaginative power of women.” 
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(These are the exact words of the Span- 
ish Inquisitors and the Papal Nuncio 
against “the insane woman,” ‘Theresa 
of Avila.) 


B.. is not Thérése a sacrificial victim 
of women and “effeminate” souls, a 
victim whom they have bedecked with 
worthless finery, rendered too sweet 
with paper roses, pietisms and senti- 
mentalities? We must try to hold on to 
one all-important fact: this excess of 
sentimentality which occurs wherever 
belief has become weak, wherever a 
vacuum or disease of the soul exists, 
could only occur after Thérése’s great 
opponents (theologians and other men) 
had, after mutilating her, divested her 
of her volcanic original force. (The 
demoniacal aspect of such conflicts, es- 
pecially among Carmelites, has been 
pointed out often since 1946 in the 
Etudes Carmélitaines itself.) Psycholo- 
gizing novelists like van der Meersch,? 
who struggle with their self-willed tal- 
ents to strip her countenance of its 
obscurity; the bewildered ladies in the 
Carmelite convent at Lisieux,—these are 
not the great enemies of Thérése but 
rather those theologians who stand be- 
hind the retouching and cutting of her 
works, executed by underling hacks. 
What is important here is not names 
but the exposé of a thousand-year old 
attempt to constrain Truth, even the 
Truth of God in the fullness of His 
saints and in their history, into a fixed 
idea and system. 

In this delicate area it would be wise 
to give the floor to a distinguished theo- 
logian himself, Abbé Combes, Doctor 
of Theology and Director of Research 
at the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. (Combes, II, pp. 151 & ff. 
and Combes, I, 17, Etudes, Nov., 1947, 
pp. 247 & ff.) He expressly admits: 
“The greater danger of falsifying the 
picture of Saint Thérése comes from 
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the theologians.” Consequently, he de- 
mands of them “unconditional respect 
before the sovereign freedom of God.” 
This respect of the theologians, he con- 
tinues, is most especially to be promot- 
ed towards a saint who has opened a 
new path for Christianity. (Pope Pius 
XI called her the greatest saint of 
modern times and, varying a quotation 
from Dante’s Vita Nuova, “a fact come 
from heaven to earth in order to attest 
a wonderful innovation,” a “new mes- 
sage” and a “new mission.”) Then what 
sort of faithlessness towards God is signi- 
fied by the numerous attempts of the 
last fifty years to lead this saint back to 
old, worn-out tracks? “Theology must 
first of all explore the meaning of this 
new message given at such an important 
moment in the development of man- 
kind. This means that theology must 
acknowledge an intrinsic place and pre- 
eminence for historical reality.” 
(Combes, II, p. 155.) 


Now, for the first time, are we able 
to grasp the notable double phenome- 
non: the half-century prevalence of a 
curtailed edition of the Theresan writ- 
ings corresponded exactly with the 
wishes of those traditionalist theolog- 
ians who simply did not wish to see or 
give credence to the fact that here a 
small maiden had wrought a revolution 
in the Church. They therefore did 
everything to divest her teachings of 
their essential meaning, to strip them 
of their most dangerous innovations and 
to assimilate them into all that was tried 
and true. It was convenient for these 
theologians that the volcanic energies 
apparently lent themselves “exquisitely” 
to concealment and sterilization in those 
trumpery-bedecked devotional exercises, 
the paper roses and edifying thoughts 
of Saint Sulpice—the style described by 
Bernanos, a great admirer of Thérése, 
in The great fear of right-thinking peo- 
ple. And the sweetly insipid photo of 
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little Thérése, composed of four photo- 
graphs taken on June 7, 1897, distribut- 
ed by the millions throughout the 
entire world—this photograph too cor- 
responded exactly with this wish to 
gratify small, docile, self-satisfied souls 
through the “little way” of “the saintly 
little Thérése of the Child Jesus.” The 
Carmelite Convent at Lisieux (which 
had decided not to issue an original as 
the “authentic photo,” but as a “me- 
dian solution” to issue a composite of 
two photographs of the dying invalid, 
in the pose of a kneeling woman from 
precisely this seventh of June of the 
death year) still remained closer to real- 
ity than the American Mount Carmel 
Review, which published in September 
1946 a deathly sad and interestingly 
prepared picture with blackened eye- 
brows. (It goes back to the third photo- 
graph of June 7.) 


“Love alone counts.” This statement 
of Thérése on her deathbed in the last 
months of her life was wrung from a 
horrible agony in which God had reced- 
ed into a dark night and with every 
pulse-beat a voice hammered at her: 
“There is no heaven, there is only non- 
existence.” During these twice nine 
months (as though it required double 
the time of a human birth to bear this 
new type of human being) the new 
man was truly born, he who is a match 
for the powers and forces of our age 
because he draws them within himself 
and releases them in positive fashion. 
Thérése throws herself, and this is to 
be taken literally, into the furnace of 
divine love; she allows herself to be 
consumed in the life of the Trinity. 


This act of hers in which, as dispas- 
sionately as a scientist, she experienc- 
ed the volcanic power of the love of 
the Trinity, was prefigured in an ex- 
perience of her childhood and shows 
the union of Nature and grace in this 
personality. We remember Martin 


Luther’s experience of being struck 
down by lightning. It impressed on this 
representative of the activistic, valiant, 
anxiously-eager force in modern Europ- 
ean history, a life-long fear and trembl- 
ing before the dread Divinity, who was, 
in His fury, in His annihilating “right- 
eousness”, a gigantic projection of 
Luther’s own instinct-driven subcon- 
scious. Compare this with the child 
Thérése’s encounter with the divine, as 
She herself describes it (L’Histotre 
d’Une Ame, Il, p. 25): as a bolt of light- 
ning struck in the meadow quite near 
her, she was overcome by rapture and 
exaltation. “It seemed as though God 
were quite close to me.” In this spirit 
the saint matures who does not shrink 
from being physically and spiritually 
battered and demolished by God. It is 
eminently important not to resolve 
these pangs and torments psychologi- 
cally, but rather to recognize them for 
what they are: ontological events, radi- 
ations from the recasting of the soul in 
the fires of God, to whom she had pray- 
ed that she might be so consumed. 


We must try to understand the suffer- 
ings of this woman, who had taught 
her novices “to carry on and not com- 
plain until the limit of one’s strength,” 
and “never to ask for a concession that 
could sweeten the martyrdom of the 
monastic life,” who herself had chosen 
the motto: “He who loses, wins.” ‘The 
man who allows himself to be crushed 
on the cross with Christ (compare her 
words in her agony, Moré, pp. 92 & ff.) 
will be carried up into the innermost 
current of the power of divine love—that 
power which has been suppressed by the 
restraint of “normal people.” 


The “Christians” of our time are very 
often psychopathically cramped beings, 
whose ability to love remains unripe 
because it is uncultivated. They there- 







































































































































































fore have not the capacity to radiate 
divine love into a supercooled or super- 
heated world. This is the fundamental 
problem of European Christianity, 
which today has become uninteresting 
to the peoples of Asia and other con- 
tinents, because it has become impo- 
tent, incapable of love and therefore 
unable to induce the New Joy, which 
alone liberates us from the schizophren- 
ic dilemmas that make our life so 
anxious, so narrow, so inefficacious, so 
un-radiant. Thérése renews the mother- 
strength of the Church: “My mission 
is love! Yes, I have found my place in 
the breast of the Church, and this place, 
O my God, You have given me; in the 
heart of the Church, my Mother, I 
shall be Love.... Thus shall I be every- 
thing.” (L’Histoire d'une Ame, XI, pp. 
213-216.) The mother bears everything, 
endures everything, loves all her chil- 
dren, the priests and the laity, especially 
sinners and those who cannot believe 
in the Father—God. Thérése, as the 
great renewer of the motherhood of 
the Church, overcomes the duality of 
the sterile, Manichaean-permeated era 
of the Church; she is the great messen- 
ger of the unity between action and con- 
templation, sinner and saint, heaven 
and earth, time and eternity, transcen- 
dence and immanence, joy and pain, 


life and death. 


In an unprecedented and aggressive 
manner, on the other hand, she attacks 
those “lives of the Virgin” and those 
May sermons that have made a super- 
human apparition of Mary, dissolved in 
wonders and miracles. (Cf. Philipon, 
pp. 159 & ff.) She sharply explains: 
Mary’s life on earth was quite ordinary 
—tout ordinatre: 


The Blessed Virgin is represented to 
us as unattainable; but she must be 
represented as imitable, exercising 
hidden virtues, and it must be preach- 
ed that she, like us, lived on faith... 
We know very well that the Blessed 
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Virgin is the queen of heaven and 
earth, but she is more Mother than 
queen. 


It should not always be said that 
Mary outshines and bedims the glory 
of all the saints, as the sun on rising 
causes the stars to disappear. ““My God! 
how curious that is: a mother who 
causes the glorious splendor of her chil- 
dren to disappear. I think just the op- 
posite (Moi, Je pense tout le con- 
traire).” With this double intonation 
of her personal conviction she hurls her- 
self against a thousand-year old phan- 
tom. She sharply criticizes the Marian 
sermons that exalt Mary to such an ex- 
tent over “the little people,” that is, 
over men as they are, so that they are 
astonished and become estranged from 
the Mother of all men. Mary is for Thé- 
rése the protectress of the “Little Ones.” 
Not the little-minded sentimentalists, as 
they have all too long been represented; 
these “‘little people” and “little souls” 
are men as they live corporeally in this 
“material” earthly world, men of the 
day, of the earth, in history, who are 
not “capable’’ and not intended for 
those “high exercises” of old-style ascet- 
icism behind which much body-despis- 
ing, solipsistic spirituality can conceal 
itself. Thérése, as is often the case, is 
here very close to Péguy and to his great 
concern about the “little man,” about 
the untended people of mankind on this 
earth. This profoundly “democratic” 
saint becomes the harbinger of a new 
cooperation between God and men in 
the drawing together of the cosmos, in 
that she exhibits Mary as the patroness 
of the long-suppressed real man of con- 
crete life. (Thérése is the true con- 


queror of the French Revolution, whose 
fraternity she purifies in that she trans- 
forms the temptations of the Devil in 
the world into fountainheads of new 
brotherly love—on this transformation 
cf. Combes, IV, p. 172.) We first under- 
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stand correctly the cipher “little” as 
Thérése employs it, when we see her 
fighting against the spiritualistic separa- 
tion of men into “high and low,” 
spiritual and earthly, as vulgarized 
Christian Platonism (cf. Nietsche: 
“Christianity is Platonism for the peo- 
ple’) practiced and taught it. The 
simple Virgin of Nazareth in the obscur- 
ity of her everyday life is Thérése’s 
ideal. Her song, “Why I Love You, 
Mary,” (May, 1897) sings: 


“I know that in Nazareth, Virgin 
full of grace, you lived very poorly, 
and you did not want anything more 
than that; no raptures, no miracles, 
no ecstasies embellished thy life, 
Queen of the Elect! The number of 
‘little ones’ is very great on the earth. 
[Thérése herself here placed little 
ones in quotation marks.| ‘They can, 
without trembling, raise their eyes 
unto thee [no longer a gulf between 
Heaven and earth]. On the ordinary 
path, incomparable Mother, it pleas- 
ed thee to walk, in order to lead 
them into heaven.” 


What was here intended is spoken of 
in a note by Hans Kestranek (that 
unique and meaningful thinker from 
the Munich circle around Haecker, 
Konrad Weiss and Peterson), publish- 
ed by Joseph Bernhart in the last num- 
ber of Der Brenner: 


Much has been said about a home- 
sickness for the hereafter; a genuine 
homesickness is only possible if we 
do not stifle an earthly homesickness 
on hearing its voice. We dream, build 
into the heavens, and neglect to lay 
the foundation. We speak of this life 
as the Way; however, it should be a 
golden threshold of the gate to Para- 
dise. Here, too, God holds sway 
[cf. “Thérése: Tout est grace’], and 
can there be limits to eternity? Here 
too then is eternity! During my last 
talk with Theodore Haecker we dis- 
cussed the fact that we are lacking 
in belief, that we keep it out of reach, 
if we gain possession of it only in 
the hereafter. We thereby deprive 
ourselves of the strength necessary 
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for full activity in this life. One 
world of the present and the here- 
after—therefore also one belief for 
both, one kingdom of God, therefore 
also one kingdom of God also on 
earth as well. 


What both these German thinkers 
ardently desire in the face of today’s 
“gulf between here and hereafter”, and 
the schizophrenic cleavage of the single 
cosmos in the thought and devout life 
of Christians—the great communication 
of God with the person in time and 
eternity, ‘Thérése already began to 
achieve. “I love the night as much as 
the day.” (From the religious poem 
“My peace and My Joy.) The motto 
of her life speaks surrender: “All for 
today alone.” Consecration of every 
heartbeat of our life which will become 
experienced actuality if we accept it 
with all its sins, trials, pains and hopes 
as the gift of trinitarian love. After her 
pilgrimage to Rome Thérése venerated 
the holy Cecilia: “What pleased me 
most about her was her surrender, her 
limitless trust which enabled her to 
make souls once more virginal, souls 
which had never desired more than the 
joys of this present life.” (L’Histotre 
d’Une Ame, VI, p. 103; also Philipon, 
p. 123.) The material development of 
worldly souls into the new virginity, 
becoming a pure chalice for God in 
Time, that is Thérése’s aim. She sets an 
example for this: 


My life is a moment, which eludes 
and escapes me. Thou knowest it, 
my God; in order to love Thee on 
this earth, I have nothing but today. 
What does it matter to me, Lord, if 
the future is dark? Shall I pray to 
Thee then for tomorrow? No, I can- 
not... Keep my heart pure, cover 


me with Thy shadow. 

Every strophe of this song, “All For 
Today Alone,” closes with this watch- 
word of a new world era of which 
Nietzsche, the sick little brother of the 
great “little” Thérése, had a presenti- 







































































































































































ment; the German reader of Thérése’s 
unretouched religious songs, with their 
tumult in God, must constantly be re- 
minded of Nietzsche. She is the eagle 
who penetrates into the deepest depths 
of the Divinity (the handwritten texts 
of L’Histoire d’Une Ame verify this 
significantly), and, from the heights of 
divine union, aims always at the single 
goal: “O, my Mother—brotherly love, 
it is everything on earth. We love God 
only insofar as we practice that.” 


Her characteristic desire—another re- 
minder of Nietzsche—to unite Heaven 
and earth in her life and work, must not 
be overlooked here. ‘This personal char- 
acteristic forms the natural foundation 
from which Thérése, with God’s help, 
releases that radiant process which dis- 
solves the anxiety and narrowness of 
old European Christendom. Thérése by 
nature was attached wholeheartedly to 
the earth and experienced with full 
loving power the beauty of the sea, of 
a little hare, of the flowers, of a pastry 
(it was not a coincidence that she admi- 
red the quotation from Theresa of Avila: 
“One can win my heart with a sardine”). 
In an important letter to Sister Marie 
de Saint Joseph, Thérése acknowledges 
this innermost dialectic. With all facets 
of her person she is bound to humans, 
she would like to love them, and in 
addition—and here is the temptation— 
to exercise power over them! “The good 
God has done well not to give us this 
power over the earth; perhaps we 
should not have wished to relinquish 
it!” In this same letter Thérése expres- 
ses herself clearly on her personal suc- 
cession and victory over Joan of Arc. 
God had called her, Thérése, to greater 
and more glorious battles and victories 
than the maiden from Domrémy; she 
was to win hearts not for a mortal king, 
but for the King of Heaven and earth. 


This desire for power which slum- 
bered in Thérése is demoniacal. This was 
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recognized quite early by her father 
confessor, Pichon, who, unfortunately, 
destroyed all her letters to him—they 
were the most essential avowals of 
Thérése—and among them one which 
contained, in her own words, her spirit- 
ual testament. This Jesuit was appar- 
ently convinced that the letters would 
be totally misunderstood by a weak gen- 
eration and that “Christianity” would 
be terrified by this irruption from de- 
monic depths of a desire for power, pas- 
sion and absolutism. In spite of every- 
thing, we possess today the statement 
of Pichon that had formerly been strick- 
en from publication, and that Thérése 
recognized as so important that she 
adopted the same position in her L’His- 
toire d’'Une Ame: “Thank the God 
Lord for what he has done for you, for 
if He should abandon you, you would 
not be a little angel, but a little de- 
mon.” This statement is enormously 
important if we wish to understand 
Thérése’s mission for mankind in the 
world. The desire for power, which 
Nietzsche envisioned and which arises 
in politicians, in generals, in scientists, 
in intellectuals, and in embryo in all 
of our contemporaries, in every one of 
us who “must have” something—this 
desire, which threatens to destroy the 
world, blazed with all the fires and all 
the powers of seduction in the breast of 
Thérése as well. Her life, therefore, is 
so exemplary only because she had trans- 
figured and refined this desire for power, 
with everything it signifies, through a 
life of sacrifice and love that can become 
the valid discipline of a new Christian 
life in the world. Not Yoga, not regi- 
men, not athletics and pleasure, not 
power and battle will make the man 
of tc lay capable of bearing up his bur- 
den, the man who must answer for the 
milieu of his fellow creatures, for his 
personal subconscious and for the king- 
dom of God in all these relations, but 
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rather the “little way” of Thérése of 
Lisieux, because it alone vanquishes the 
over-excitement, the over-exertion, the 


excessive demands of contemporary 
man. 


Thérése’s “little way” is a daring draw- 
ing within, a thing which the great mys- 
tics of the past millennia had gained 
through prayer, the development of God 
within man through man’s reception in- 
to the bosom of trinitarian Love, in the 
midst of our life, here and today. Paul, 
Augustine, Thomas, Francis, Dominie, 
John of the Cross, all these great saints 
found the way to move the world 
on its fulcrum. Thérése goes still 
further; she has the power to lift the 
world up into God. When she had been 
lying on her deathbed for eighteen 
months, she ripened to the knowledge: 
“I shall spend my Heaven doing good 
upon Earth.” (Novissima Verba, July 
17, 1897.) This Norman maiden then 
promised all men on this earth to re- 
main with them, to work for them and 
to help them. Until the end of this 
earth she will not abandon men, sinful 
men, her brothers. She promises them 
the heaven on earth that she herself 
already experienced: “I do not see what 
more I shall have in heaven than here. 
I shall see the good God, that is true; 
but to be with Him, my life on earth 
suffices.” (Statement to her sister, 
Agnes.) This “triumphant optimism,” 
discovered in a life with the maxim 
“Love, suffer, smile,” is based on her 
life’s experience; according to this ex- 
perience the world is a factory room, 
a shipbuilding yard, wherein mankind 
can and should manufacture eternity. 
The currents of trinitarian love are 
waiting to pour forth into every man. 
If he seeks of his own free will to assert 
himself, the human being intercepts 
the divine circuit of this eternal com- 
munication of all creatures with God. 
Combes (IV, pp. 244 & ff.) condenses 
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the theology of Thérése into the follow- 
ing sentences: 


God is love. That which is most 
characteristic of love is its courtesy. 
God himself is determined by the 
law of His own nature to lower him- 
self to his creature. As_ Eternal 
Love He bows Himself even to 
nothingness, not in order to lose 
Himself in it, but in order to rescue 
it whilst He transforms it in flames 
of love....It suffices that human 
freedom consent to divine intiative 
in order that the most serious sin 
evaporate under the triumphant pres- 
sure of love like drops of water on 
a hot flat-iron. 


When the human renders himself ac- 
cessible to divine love, he becomes 
God’s collaborator. The old European 
dualistic and authoritarian world had 
understood this collaboration of man- 
kind in the sense that the “purely spir- 
itual,” “purely religious” man through 
his ascetic life might divert the “wick- 
ed world” from the anger of God. Vita 
contemplativa and vita activa—the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of the 
world were strictly divorced, even in a 
certain sense set in opposition to one 
another, all the old contrasts renewed 
between “spirit” and “matter,” “the 
bitter present” and eternity, fleeting to- 
day and golden tomorrow (in the cita- 
del of heaven), just as Greek thought 
had so magnificently and temptingly 
developed them. Combes’ contribution 
is to have pointed out that Thérése 
in a truly world-revolutionary manner 
overcomes this duality (Combes, IV pp. 
34 & ff.) The old dualistic spirituality, 
which is at the root of the political and 
social impotence of even intelligent 
Catholics, who cannot get out of 
their ingenious spirit realm to con- 
cern themselves with the “filthy mat- 
ter of day-to-day politics with its 
swaddling and washing of the chil- 
dren of the workaday world, this 
spirituality is raised on its fulcrum by 



















































































































































































the unbroken, seamless work of Thérése, 
act in the world, act for the world, sac- 
rifice, suffer, love. 


The present-day intimate connection 
of the little Thérése with the world- 
wide political front-lines of the Church 
(both inner and outer), in Russia, 
China, South America, in the Priest- 
Worker Mission is not, as was surmised, 
a foolhardy game of curial diplomats, 
but rather the fashioning and _ irradi- 
ation of her most personal being and 
desire. Thérése teaches a quite new type 
of mission and relation with others, 
even with serious sinners and with 
persons who cannot believe in God, be- 
cause she lives completely in the present, 
the Saint of the Present! Thérése is— 
I say this with full consciousness of the 
responsibility involved—the one who 
has fulfilled and in a certain sense pre- 
vailed over Augustine; fulfilling him 
in that she matures his desire for snatch- 
ing up and encompassing the entire 
world with love, prevailing over him 
in that she destroys the teachings, root- 
ed in Manicheanism, of the two king- 
doms and the two loves.* In her eight- 
een-months suffering or purification she 
had discovered that the Christ, the Holy 
One, sits at table with sinners (cf. 
Moré, pp. 64 & 97), and therefore forms 
even with the “enemies of God”—the 
atheists, “anti-Christs,” heathens, and 
Christians in mortal sin—a community 
of life which lasts until the end of this 
world, and which must be sustained by 
Christians. The new Christ is the hu- 
man being who, through the sacrifice 
of his life opens the closed hearts of 
his fellows, of his enemies, to the love 
stream of the Trinity. 


That is the significance of the Reign 
of Roses which Thérése has promised 
to the world—it is the conquest of that 
thundering hurricane, by which Luther 
at bottom understood God and his own 
workings and which Diirer portrayed 
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in his famous vision. On July 17, 1897, 
in the midst of the last process of dis- 
solution, which Thérése had herself 
provoked when she prayed that she 
might become a burnt offering to tri- 
nitarian love, she confesses: “I feel that 
my mission will begin. My mission, to 
teach others to love God as I love Him, 
and to show souls my little way. If God 
grants my desires, I shall, until the end 
of time, spend my heaven on earth.” 
(Novissima Verba, July 17, 1897.) 


This “heaven on earth” signifies 
the constant influx of the power of God 
as love into this world, a power which 
will become truly present wherever 
Christians dare to open themselves as 
chalice, bread and wine and to negotiate 
for all men as fellow human beings the 
life-bestowing energies of God. In the 
Church (in the narrower sense as the 
most important cell of the kingdom of 
God), it signifies a basically new apos- 
tolic work in the inner and outer 
mission. 


Thérése would have liked to become 
a priest herself, and not merely as a 
substitute for her little brother who 
died young; throughout her life she 
prayed and sacrificed for priests, espe- 
cially for the error-ridden and _ those 
who had fallen away. (She offered up 
her last communion for the ex-Carmel- 
ite, Hyacinthe Loyson, who is said to 
have died excommunicated in Paris in 
1912, attended by an Armenian, a Rus- 
sian Orthodox and three protestant 
clergymen; she conceived of him always 
as notre frére, and speaks of him thus 
in the letter to Céline of July 8, 1891.) 
—Benedict XV has already confirmed 
that Thérése had received the grace to 
teach priests the love of Christ. She ac- 
complishes that by leading priests into 
the bosom of the Trinity. The new re- 
lation, vitally important for the Church, 
between priests and laymen is fashioned 
by Thérése, who conceives of herself— 
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an incredible idea for the schizophrenic 
world of the past century—as the new 
Moses, who secured victory for the 


priest, Joshua (her priest-brother in 
China, P. Roulland) in the mission bat- 
tle (cf. the highly important letter of 
Nov. 1, 1896). She makes possible 
through her life of love a genuine com- 
munication (for new priests) between 
heaven and earth; through her it is pos- 
sible to effectuate what Kierkegaard had 
foreseen, most prophetically, fifty years 
before her, as the future aspect of the 
priest in the passage of time: 


“In order to regain possession of eter- 
nity, blood will be exacted, but blood 
of a different sort, not that of the war 
victims slaughtered by the thousand; 
but the costly blood of individuals, 
the martyrs,’who alone are capable 
“of forcing a raving mob into obedi- 
ence simply because this raving mob 
dared to slaughter the martyrs.” 

Kierkegaard describes the new type 
of priest or minister required today: 
men who can separate the mob 
and make them into individuals; 
who are not pedants and who have 
no desire to govern; who, gifted if 
possible with powerful eloquence, 
should be no less powerful in silence 
and submission; who understand the 
human heart, and are no less in- 
structed in the temperance of their 
opinions and condemnations; who 
should know how to make use of 
authority, helped by the art of mak- 
ing sacrifices; who would be trained 
and disciplined to obey and suffer 
so that they mitigate, admonish, edi- 
fy, stir, but could also compel—cer- 
tainly not by force, but through their 
own obedience—and who above all 
could patiently bear all the rudeness 
of sick men without whining. 


Thérése in this sense educated both 
of the priest-brothers entrusted to her, 
the missionaries Belli¢re and Roulland, 
as her letters to them demonstrate. We 
perceive something of the field of radi- 
ance of God’s Kingdom when we re- 
alize this mutual striving on the part 
of the hump-backed Danish Protestant 


“writer” and the “little” Norman nun 
toward the establishment of a genera- 
tion of new priests who are summoned 
to overcome the _ love-impoverished 
twins, “clericalism”’ and “laicism” 
through a new brotherhood of priestly 
men. 


I should like to convert all sinners 
on earth and to rescue all souls from 
purgatory. Pray that the grain of 
sand [she often gave herself that 
name in these letters] may become 
an atom attracting the attention only 
of the eye of Jesus. 


The new mission “inward” into Chris- 
tianity and “outward” into the “pagan 
world” consists in the Christian selfless- 
ly offering himself for his “unbeliev- 
ing” brother. Through being present, 
living and suffering with one’s fellow 
man, an area of radiance will be fashion- 
ed in which the other can allow him- 
self to be grasped by God—never by the 
Christian as personal despot. Thérése 
sees more soberly than all “diplomats,” 
all “realists” who today desire to “con- 
vert” the uncared for masses of the one 
world with fire and sword and manage- 
ment. To do good for another soul, she 
writes, is impossible without God's help, 
just as impossible as to cause the sun to 
shine at night. (Actually certain forms 
of present-day religious propaganda 
resemble the neon light of nocturnal 
metropolitan advertisement.) She dis- 
covered this when assistant directress of 
novices. That signifies the end not only 
of the old method of missionary en- 
deavor, but the end of the thousand- 
year old bungling work of Christians; 
rather, it is a preview of that new task 
of the Christian which alone bears prom- 
ise for the future. 

Thérése’s theology and discovery of 
“naturalization” of community with 
“sinners,” pagans and others, stands— 
as is well known—in the center of in- 
ner discussion in the Church. It often 
seems as though this process of Thérése 
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might be achieved through those author- 
itarian activists who do not dare to 
trust themselves to the love of the Tri- 
nity. Do these anxious men forget that 
Thérése was elevated by the entire 
Church to be patroness of the world 
mission? Do they believe that this world 
mission, which can advance only on 
the wings of the dove, can expand in 
diametric opposition to what Thérése 
has demonstrated as the basic law of the 
cosmos?—the love-wish of the thrice- 
radiant philanthropic Divinity (liturgy 
of the Eastern Church) which desires to 
radiate through men who place them- 
selves frankly at its disposal without 
reserve or calculation for the task on 
this earth. It is this sense which a verse 
of Hans Carossa asserts in a deeply 
Thérésan manner, “There is no end, 
only glowing service. Crushed by our 
fall, we emanate rays.” 
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The divine falling-out process of the 
“atom,” Thérése, has just now begun. 
Already today the glare of its fire emits 
light far beyond the shores of old Eu- 
rope, beyond the boundaries of the old 
European Christianity. 


translated by PATRICIA GREENE 





. Hans Urs von Balthasar, S#. Thérése of Lisieux, 
p. 274 ff. 


. Van der Meersch is a Flemish Catholic writer 
who wrote a novelistic “life of Thérése.” His 
most recent novel published in America was 


Bodies and Souls. (Tr.) 


. This anti-capitalistic pamphlet of Bernanos, Le 
grande peur des bien-pensants, has not appeared 
in English. Bernanos’ novel Joy is generally 
understood as an attempt to suggest the spirit- 
uality of St. Thérése. (Tr.) 


. Cf. Alfred Adam, “Der manichiische Ursprung 
der Lehre von den zwei Reichen bei Augustin; 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, July 1952, col. 
386 ff. 














THEOLOGY AND THE PHILOSOPHIC 
CRITIQUE OF RELIGION 


T heology is as old as the philosophic 
critique of religion. The term itself oc- 
curs for the first time in a dialogue 
between Adeimantus and Socrates dis- 
cussing the place of poetry and literature 
in the perfect society. Plato assumed that 
the founders of the state ought to know 
the general forms in which poets cast 
their tales and the limits that must be 
observed by them. It is in this connec- 
tion that the term theology first occurs 
in a question by Adeimantus: but what 
are these forms of theology, typot peri 
theologias, which you mean? God is 
always to be represented as He truly is, 
Socrates replies, whatever be the sort 
of poetry—epic, lyric, or tragic—in which 
the representation is given. 

Ever since Plato’s critique of Homeric 
religion the advent of a new theology 
signals a crisis of man’s religious con- 
sciousness. —The hour for theology is 
come when a mythical configuration 
breaks down and its symbols that are 
congealed in a canon come into conflict 
with a new stage of man’s consciousness. 
When the symbols coined to express 
man’s encounter with the divine at a 
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unique moment of history no longer 
coincide with his experience, theology 
tries to interpret the original symbols 
in a new fashion in order to integrate 
them within the context of the new situ- 
ation: what was present in the myth is 
then only “represented” in the theologi- 
cal interpretation. 

Theological reflection transforms both 
the original symbols of the canon and 
man’s consciousness by establishing an 
equilibrium between them. No human 
situation is given in absolute nakedness. 
Only through the symbols of language 
can man orient himself in his surround- 
ings. The symbols demarcate his horizon 
and govern, as long as they are meaning- 
ful, his thought and action. Theology 
thus recasts man’s horizon by interpret- 
ing his situation in terms of the canonic 
symbols, and acts at once as a conserving 
and as a catalytic force. As apologetics 
it tries to preserve the original symbols, 
but, by transferring the symbols of the 
canon to a changed situation, theology 
functions catalytically in the birth of a 
new consciousness. 

Almost from the very beginning of its 
history the Christian community sought 
the services of theology, so that the 
Christian canonic scriptures not only 
present a body of original symbols but 
already represent different stages of 
theological interpretation. Therefore 
some historians could assume that the 
Christian religion had a specific affinity 
to theological interpretation and that 
theology is the legitimate interpretation 
of the original symbols. I do not think 
that such an interpretation does justice 
to the beginnings of theology in the 
Christian religion. Christianity had to 
make use of theological interpretation 
even in its earliest stages because its 
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symbols of faith, expressing the expecta- 
tions of the first generation, conflicted 
very early with the actual situation of 
the community. For the Christian com- 
munity was thrown into history against 
her expectations and against her will, 
and the hiatus between the eschatologi- 
cal symbols of faith and man’s continu- 
ing existence in history is as old as the 
history of the Christian church. 

The function of theology in the 
Christian church remained the same 
throughout its history, Theology con- 
tinually transformed the eschatological 
symbols to an ever-changing historical 
situation, and carried through this trans- 
formation with the help of the Platonic, 
and, later, of the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy, turning the eschatological symbols 
into ontological symbols. Without this 
perpetual act of transformation the 
Christian community would have de- 
generated into a “narrow and super- 
stitious” sect and the general culture 
would have bypassed this community 
without taking notice of it. But no re- 
ligion can have the luxury of theology 
without paying a price for it. Seculariza- 
tion is the price the Christian com- 
munity had to pay for its development 
from an adventistic sect to a universal 
church, and the history of theology is 
the spiritual account of this price. It 
would be iconoclastic to deny to a com- 
munity any right of development, to 
outlaw all transformation, to declare 
all commentary fake, and to argue 
that only the text is valid. It would be 
idolatrous, however, to overlook the 
perennial tension between text and com- 
mentary, and to fail to emphasize that 
the canonic text is “broken” through 
the prism of interpretation. 

But a situation can arise which makes 
it impossible for theology to fulfill its 
task of interpretation. Christian theol- 
ogy, like all theology that is bound to 
a canonic text, uses the method of 
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allegorical interpretation and does so 
by necessity. The entire history of theo- 
logical interpretation is a running com- 
mentary to the original text. But what 
if the very method of allegorical inter- 
pretation becomes suspect? Is the method 
of theological exegesis possible together 
with an historical analysis of the text? 
Does not historical interpretation qua 
method already imply a criticism of all 
theological exegesis? Whereas theologi- 
cal exegesis must “transfer”—this is the 
original meaning of translation—the orig- 
inal symbols by the method of allegor- 
ical interpretation into a given situation, 
the historical analysis interprets the text, 
the canonic symbols, in their original 
historical context. 


In the nineteenth century the histori- 
cal criticism of religion reached its 
height. The nineteenth century was a 
period of Old and New Testament 
criticism, it was the century of Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung, it was the century of 
the history of dogma. It remained ob- 
scure, however, to most historians, why 
they were driven into this tempest of 
historical inquiry. Ferdinand Christian 
Baur wrote his classical history of dogma 
under the Hegelian assumption that 
this development had come to an end. 
Even if Harnack did not subscribe to 
the speculative assumptions of the 
Tiibingen school, he nevertheless arrived 
at the same conclusion when he, the his- 
torian of Christian theology, pressed the 
“essence” of Christianity into a “religion 
of Jesus,” discarding all Christological 
doctrines as dead weight. It was Nietz- 
sche who discovered (what Hegel and 
his pupils may have known but did not 
admit) the driving force behind the 
passion of historical research: the death 
of the Christian God. Historical re- 
search, Nietzsche observed, works only 
as a post mortem, dissecting the body 
for the sake of anatomical study and 
writing an obituary. 
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A fter the first World War, however, 
a new generation of Christian theolo- 
gians arose that experienced the catas- 
trophe of war in terms of eschatological 
symbols. The apocalyptic symbols of 
the New Testament, symbols that had 
been the stumbling block for theology 
throughout the entire history of the 
Christian church suddenly spoke with 
an immediacy and self-evidence that 
needed no further interpretation. No 
allegorical translation seemed necessary, 
for only apocalyptic symbols could ex- 
press the actual situation. With the first 
World War a “world” broke into pieces. 
Man experienced himself as estranged 
in his social and cosmic setting and did 
not feel at home in a world he had so 
painstakingly cultivated to make his 
own. When the facades of culture and 
civilization crumbled under the impact 
of the first World War man was con- 
fronted with the realities of life: hunger, 
destitution, and death. I do not min- 
imize the significance of dialectical the- 
ology when I suggest that the situation 
of the twenties was catalytic for its de- 
velopment, for a theology is significant 


only when it responds to a concrete 
situation. 


Karl Barth’s commentary on Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans marks the birth 
of dialectical theology after the verdict 
had been announced by Nietzsche in 
the nineteenth century. His commentary 
is a powerful and penetrating analysis 
of man’s situation and gave voice to 
man’s self-estrangement long before phil- 
osophy had taken notice of it. The 
divine and the human were put in 
antithesis and any attempt to approach 
the divine was unmasked as human 
hybris and illusion. Karl Barth’s critique 
of religion did not fall short of the 
criticism by Feuerbach, Marx, and Nietz- 
sche. In fact his theological criticism of 
religion aimed to outdo all secular 
criticism—in order te bring all human 
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thought and action under divine judg- 
ment and to open it to the paradox of 
redemption. God was experienced in 
His strange otherness to the world and 
the last trace of the divine was erased 
from the human realm so that for all 
practical purposes the earth was left 
under the rule of the secular. This 
analysis of man and his cosmos strangely 
coincided in its diagnosis with the 
atheistic interpretation of man’s actual 
situation. 


The constellation at birth of the 
dialectical theology can be very accu- 
rately established. For the first edition 
of Karl Barth’s Roémerbrief (1919), 
which was still written in the shadow 
of the pre-War harmonistic liberal the- 
ology, was not noticed by the general 
public. This edition is, therefore, a 
rarity even in theological libraries. In 
his first commentary on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, Karl Barth describes the 
eschatolog:cal drama of salvation in 
terms of a theologized version of Hegel's 
dialectic. The transition from “this eon” 
to the eon to come is possible, since man 
has preserved a “memory” of the orig- 
inal identity between the divine and 
the human. The Platonic anamnesis 
serves as a catalyst in the “economy of 
salvation.” In short, Paul’s theology of 
history is interpreted by Barth first in 
the perspective of Origen and Hegel as 
a “fall” of the “Spirit” into the plurality 
of the world. The anamnesis of the orig- 
inal unity of the divine and the human 
serves as catalyst but cannot bring about 
redemption. It can only keep man’s 
“longing” alive and point to man’s per- 
manent crisis in world-time. The unity 
of the original state is interpreted as a 
sheer immediacy in the relation between 
God and man. Only when man is di- 
vided from his original identity with the 
divine spirit does he become the “ideal” 
and the “life.” In the state of reconcilia- 
tion, however, Hegel’s “pantheistic” cat- 
egory of unity seems to be more ade- 

























































quate. Man in the state of redemption 
is a “particle” of the divine dynamis, 
and the Redeemer becomes the basis 
of every single person. 

The dynamism of eschatology is his- 
torical and is described as a “process of 
life’—a connection that recalls Hegel’s 
history of the Divine Spirit. Hegel’s 
criticism of a religion of the pure heart 
is repeated in Barth’s critique of pietism 
and goes to the extreme of equating the 
“objective spirit” with the “holy spirit” 
(Rémerbrief, 1919, p. 252). 

The doctrine of man in the first edi- 
tion of Barth’s Rémerbrief is heavily 
spiritualistic. Paul’s doctrine of the 
spiritual man and Nietzsche’s idea of 
the free spirit fuse in Barth’s description 
of the “aristocracy of the spirit” (p 47). 
Only the masses need “piety,” “religion,” 
and “churches.” The “free spirits” have 
left behind all realms of “religion, 
church, school, Judaism, Christianity, 
morals, and all idealism” (p. 181), and 
have allowed the realm of the absolute 
spirit (p. 80) to “grow” organically. 

Whereas in the first edition of the 
Rémerbrief the tendency of the dialec- 
tical “movement” is toward the pole of 
redemption (and the present eon is only 
used as a dark silhouette that stimulates 
the spirit of critique), the element of 
critique comes into the center of the 
second edition. The antithesis in the 
ternary dialectic, that served in the first 
edition as a traditional element, is em- 
phasized in the second edition to such a 
degree that dialectical theology becomes 
a “theology of crisis,” the spirit of cri- 
tique is radicalized to a spirit of crisis. 
The antithesis takes on the aspect of a 
perennial contradiction. The negative 
characteristics are exegetically unfolded 
in all lengths and at all depths. The 
smell of death reaches to the highest 
and most sublime realms of human ac- 
tivity. Man’s “longing” for God, which 
in the first edition served as a catalyst, 
loses its function in the drama of re- 
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demption. For even the “plerophory” of 
a thirst for God could yet disguise man’s 
pharisaic justice and his cor inquietum 
might yet serve as subterfuge to escape 
from before the presence of God. 


I. the dialectic of the first edition 
of the Rémerbrief can be interpreted 
in the light of a religious Hegelianism, 
the second edition reveals the influence 
of Kierkegaard’s negative dialectic on 
every page. Man in his totality takes on 
demonic features and functions only as 
an antithesis in the divine drama of 
redemption. His ideals are his wall 
against divine break-through. Therefore, 
none of man’s attitudes is more ambig- 
uous than his religious life. Paul’s dia- 
lectic of the law gives to the commen- 
tator ample opportunity to develop the 
realm of religion in the light of the 
ambivalences that fill Paul’s concept of 
the law. Man as homo religiosus is the 
Pharisee under the law: the higher he 
climbs, the deeper he falls into the abyss 
of self-righteousness. Man can never 
escape the demonic ambiguity: he is 
simultaneously enthusiast and obscur- 
antist, prophet and Pharisee, priest and 
cleric. With all the power of rhetoric 
Karl Barth hammers into our conscious- 
ness the equation: Man—the antithesis 
of the divine. In the world of the status 
quo, man is always the “old Adam.” 


Whereas the second phase of Barth’s 
theology stands overwhelmingly under 
the impact of Kierkegaard’s negative 
dialectic, the emphasis shifts in the third 
phase from a “theology of crisis” to a 
“theology of reconciliation.” Not God's 
divine judgment but the divine incarna- 
tion in the human flesh is its theme. 
The dialectic of Paul (which also served 
Kierkegaard as a pattern) is consumed 
in the Johannine theology of incarna- 
tion. It is in the period of the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik (published since 1932) which 
seemingly is furthest away from all 
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“philosophical schematism” that Hegel’s 
specter returns. 

In the light of the mystery of incar- 
nation Barth writes his great theodicy 
of the world and time and again calls 
Mozart’s music to witness. It is impor- 
tant to note that, for Kierkegaard, Mo- 
zart’s music (as well as Hegel’s philos- 
ophy) lives in the demonic limbo 
between the aesthetic and the religious 
realms. Mozart’s music is interpreted by 
Kierkegaard as a music of seduction. I 
do not know any statement in Barth’s 
second period that would have pointed 
to an apotheosis of Mozart. But in the 
third period the name of Mozart comes 
up time and again. It is in a spirit op- 
posite to Kierkegaard’s that Barth in- 
terprets Mozart’s music. 


In his discussion of David Friedrich 
Strauss in his history of Die Protestan- 
tische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert 
(Zurich, 1947), Barth closes the chapter 
with an apology for Strauss against 
Nietzsche’s criticism. Nietzsche ridiculed 
Strauss as a typical representative of a 
shallow bourgeois optimism. As an apol- 
ogy, Barth mentions that in the midst 
of his “fatal” hymn on culture Strauss 
had confessed a preference for Mozart. 
Anyone who has understood the highest 
rank of Mozart, Barth remarks cryptic- 
ally, is to be forgiven for a great deal 
of “infantile theological criticism” and 
sentimental optimism. If one considers 
that, at the time of his violent attack 
on Strauss, Nietzsche was hopelessly lost 
in the fetters of the “awful Wagner,” 
then one must admit that Strauss made 
the better choice. 


This remark on Mozart is not a re- 
mark on the side concerning musical 
taste but is of the highest relevance to 
the structure of dialectical theology in 
the period of the Kirchliche Dogmatik. 
It is a new tone that is unheard in 
Barth’s second period. The spirit of 
Mozart is evoked in the Kirchliche Dog- 
mattk at the introduction of the crucial 
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chapter on chaos and the negative. Why 
does Mozart’s music belong in the realm 
of theology, although Mozart was neither 
a “Church Father” nor even a very de- 
vout Christian? 


Because Mozart’s music is, according 
to Barth, a great theodicy. He knew 
about the goodness of the creation in its 
totality in a way in which neither the 
Church Fathers nor the Reformers, 
neither the orthodox nor the liberals, 
neither those who believe in natural 
theology nor those who are armed with 
the “word of God’”—and surely not the 
existentialists—have known it. Mozart 
lets us “hear” in his music what we will 
see at the end of our days: the fugue 
of co-ordination, the world in joint. “He 
has heard the harmony of creation, to 
which also belong the somber shadows 
in which, however, there is no darkness: 
the limitation that, however, is not an 
imperfection, the sadness that does not, 
however, end in despair; the grimness 
that does not degenerate into the tragic; 
the infinite nostalgia that, however, does 
not work itself into an absolute melan- 
choly—but therefore also the cheerful- 
ness, despite its limits, the light which 
radiates so fully only because it emerges 
from the shadow, the sweetness that is al- 
so bitter and therefore does not cloy, the 
life that does not fear death, but knows 
it well.” Mozart listened to the creation 
without resentment and not in a par- 
tisan spirit. Therefore, he produced not 
his own music but the music of creation 
(KD, Ill, 3, p. 327 f.). 

The apology for the world in its 
“totality” is the pattern of Hegel’s phil- 
osophy of reconciliation. Hegel charac- 
terized his philosophy as a “theodicy,” 
and he valued the objective spirit more 
than all praising or criticizing of sub- 
jective attitudes. Does Hegel’s philos- 
ophy not attempt to give a sketch of 
reality in the light of redemption? The 
fugue of co-ordination runs through his 
ternary dialectic. The world never seems 





out of joint. When Barth describes the 
place of the negative in the harmony of 
creation, does he not, in the guise of 
Mozart’s music, give an accurate ren- 
dering of Hegel’s dialectic? 


In Barth’s late period the symbol of 
the Incarnation does eclipse the cata- 
strophic quality of history. For the In- 
carnation is not a judgment, a death 
sentence of the world, but its founda- 
tion. All alienation of sin cannot oblit- 
erate the coherence of the world from 
the beginning to the end. No sin can 
let man fall into an abysmal separation 
from the divine. The community of men 
is not “established in Jesus the Christ 
at the end of history, but is already 
presupposed in the drama of redemp- 
tion.” The Christ-like nature of Man 
is the very premise in the drama of 
redemption. 


Whereas Paul’s interpretation of the 
divine economy of salvation ends in the 
Calvinistic double predestination of 
judgment, Barth’s theology in his Kirch- 
liche Dogmatik culminates in a pre- 
destination of love. Predestination is 
divine grace. Divine grace is ultimately 
not judgment but love. No negation 
through sin and death can obliterate 
the divine will of love. There is grace 
also in divine judgment. All the dark- 
ness of Pauline-Calvinistic interpretation 
of predestination cannot obliterate for 
Barth the axiom that in the light of the 
divine incarnation no damnation of man 
is possible. Whereas in the second edi- 
tion of Rémerbrief the motif of judg- 
ment overshadows the motif of love, the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik, which perceives 
the world “in joint” in the light of the 
divine Incarnation, goes beyond a “the- 
ology of crisis.” If the apology for the 
world in its totality which the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik offers is taken without refer- 
ences to the negative criticism of the 
second edition of the Rémerbrief, then 
such a theodicy must end in an apology 
for the violence and injustice of the 
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world. Would not the arrows which 
Kierkegaard, Dostoyevsky, and Nietzsche 
aimed at Hegel’s philosophical theodicy 
also strike Barth’s theological theodicy? 


Tre limits of Barth’s dialectical the- 
ology are, strangely enough, the same 
as the limits of Hegel’s dialectical phil- 
osophy. In both, the spirit is posed as 
an absolute divine spirit, whereas dia- 
lectic presupposes the dialegestha: of 
limited and finite spirits. The absolute 
spirit does not need a dialogue; we, 
however, are finite and mortal. We are 
in need of one another; therefore human 
truth, human logos, can be realized only 
in the dialogue of finite spirits. This 
dialogue is the foundation of dialectical 
method. When Barth’s second edition 
of the Rémerbrief was published, it 
seemed for a moment as if the break- 
down of theodicy also could be inter- 
preted in terms of theology. ‘The destruc- 
tion of the classical cosmos (and there- 
fore also of the classical ontology) was 
transparent in its pages that gave wit- 
ness to the decay of conventional society 
and the natural order. In the destruc- 
tion of classical ontology the problem 
of theodicy also was destroyed. Barth’s 
commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans was not “theology” but religi- 
ous literature. Critics like Erich Pryz- 
wara and Hans Urs von Balthasar called 
Barth’s commentary “expressionistic.” I 
doubt if this adjective must be taken as 
pejorative. True, the language of Rém- 
erbrief is “chaotic” and “expression- 
istic.” True also, the language of his 
Kirchliche Dogmatik is lucid and clear. 
But may not the chaotic language of the 
Rémerbrief be a sign of a creative situ- 
ation, and may not the lucidity and 
clarity of the dogmatics ultimately rest 
on a yielding to the conventional pat- 
terns? What is more lucid than what 
pleases the dogmatic common sense? 


Barth has opened a new chapter in 
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the history of theology. In the period 
of the Rdmerbrief it was an attempt 
at a theology without a theodicy, thus 
opening the possibility of a religious 
language in an age of the eclipse of the 
divine. This language of dialectical 
theology seemed able even to absorb 
the atheism of Nietzsche and Overbeck 
as stages in the purification of man’s 
image of God and could accept the 
realm of necessity as a veil of the divine. 
Karl Barth opened the gate to a trans- 
theistic stage of consciousness, but he 
opened the gate to this stage as a theo- 
logian. Barth’s commentary on Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans was “expression- 
istic,’ because it was an attempt to ex- 
press a new, even unheard-of, situation 
in theological language: to interpret 
theologically the eclipse of God that 
became manifest post Hegel. He knew 
that with Hegel’s philosophy the “capi- 
tal” of Western Christian tradition was 
exhausted; he knew that in Harnack’s 
Wesen des Christentums or in the Glau- 
benslehre of Troeltsch liberalism had 
declared the bankruptcy of Christianity. 
Nietzsche’s elegy on the “death of God” 
had a very concrete and cogent meaning 
in the frame of Western Christianity. 
Karl Barth was aware that it was time 
to start anew. 


But did Karl Barth’s commentary on 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans lead be- 
yond the impasse of liberal theology? 
As an analysis of man’s situation in the 
twentieth century, Barth’s commentary 
is highly significant but as a commentary 
on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans it re- 
mains a dubious enterprise. Thus the 
work combines revolutionary insight in- 
to the situation of man with an ana- 
chronistic exegesis of the text it tries 
to bring to life. Barth’s program of a 
pneumatic exegesis (that was accepted 
by almost all partisans of dialectical 
theology) only veiled his confusion con- 
cerning the historical method. Karl 
Barth accepted the results of the his- 
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torical method but remained unaware 
that historical criticism opposes the as- 
sumptions of a pneumatic exegesis. In 
fact, the philological method was de- 
veloped in opposition to the allegorical 
interpretation in order to break the 
“prejudice” of theology. In charging 
theology with prejudice, historical crit- 
icism aims to emancipate itself from the 
theological presupposition that truth is 
given to man only by the divine word 
of revelation. A theology of the church 
that understands itself in the light of 
a divine work of revelation would have 
to unmask the assumption of historical 
criticism to work without the presup- 
positions of the given word of revelation 
as an illusion of the autonomous mind. 
In order to legitimize pneumatic ex- 
egesis, theology would have to carry 
through a “critique of historical reason- 
ing” and to show that the driving prin- 
ciple of historicism, the “historical 
consciousness,” actually epitomizes hu- 
man hybris and illusion. 


But not even theological positivism 
dared to go so far and left the problem 
of historical criticism in a confused 
limbo. Erwin Reisner, who pointed out 
that historical criticism was not only 
a question of philological accuracy but 
had philosophical implications that 
shake the foundations of Christian the- 
ology, remained a voice in the desert. 


Confronted with the challenge of 
man’s historical consciousness, the time 
has come perhaps when theology must 
learn to live without the support of 
canon and classical authorities. Without 
authority, however, theology can only 
teach by an indirect method. Richard 
Rothe, the teacher of Ernest Troeltsch, 
knew about this destiny of theology. 
Theology would have to remain incog- 
nito and not strive for the vainglory to 
present itself as exegesis of canonic 
scriptures and of classical creeds. For 
awhile it looked as if dialectical theology 
was ready to take upon itself the form 
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of incognito and in such a fashion be- 
come more likely to present the relation 
between the divine and the human in 
our time. 


By stressing the antithesis between the 
divine and the human to the point of 
paradox, dialectical theology spelled 
out concretely man’s self-estrangement, 
but under the cloak of paradox it smug- 
gled in some very unparadoxical stereo- 
types of Protestant orthodoxy. And the 
later development of dialectical theology 
into a theological positivism only con- 
firmed the fears of a critic like Harnack 
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that this revival in theology would but 
contribute a quixotic episode to the 
history of theology, because neither the 
presuppositions of a pneumatic exegesis 
nor the conditions for an orthodox su- 
pernaturalism could be revived at will. 
When the first revolutionary impetus 
of dialectical theology came to a halt 
and the ccnservative restoration of dog- 
matics began (a shift more significant 
as a general sign of our time than dia- 
lectical theology would like to admit), 
the attempt to develop theology on the 
level of man’s transtheistic consciousness 
had proven itself abortive. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE IN DESERT, 


FACTORY AND SEA 


G..2: barriers separate the bulk of 
mankind to-day from a realization of 
their own religious nature. Religion 
has become petrified in forms which no 
longer signify anything to them. The 
religious life in particular, the ‘ideal’ 
life, the way of perfection, no longer 
impinges with any definite impact and 
seldom commands of its very nature any 
immediate respect. Its expression of 
poverty is not easily understood. The 
work undertaken often sets it firmly 
apart from the bulk of men. Its prayer 
is expressed in unfamiliar, barely intel- 
ligible, often quite unintelligible terms. 
Even its chastity and its obedience are 
set in so strange a context that they are 
muffled to the senses of the layman. 
Much is being done throughout the es- 
tablished religious orders and congrega- 
tions to ease these difficulties. One new 
congregation is facing the problem in a 
radical fashion by means of a complete 
immersion of the religious life in the 
everyday life of the world. 

The Little Brothers of Jesus, often 
referred to as the Little Brothers of 
Charles de Foucauld, are a substantial, 
and a canonically established, attempt 
to make a total adaptation of the reli- 
gious life to the twentieth century 
world. They are religious taking all 
three vows in the ordinary sense; but 
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they live in the world, without habits, 
working at the normal tasks of the bulk 
of men. Let it be clear that there is no 
compromise whatever over what have 
always been described as the essentials 
of the religious life. The life of a Little 
Brother is a life of prayer, bound by 
his chastity, his poverty and his obedi- 
ence. His Congregation makes a special 
disclaimer to any apostolic aim; its aim 
is to provide the conditions for holiness. 


Seeds of the Desert (Fides) is written 
by the Prior General of the Little 
Brothers. Translated from Au coeur des 
masses it is a mixed bag of addresses, 
letters and articles by Pére R. Voillaume. 
The Congregation is growing rapidly 
at the moment, in fact it is growing 
faster than any other Order or Con- 
gregation in the Church, and it seems 
to be just as well that its life should be 
presented in this somewhat haphazard 
fashion which gives one a direct and 
frank view of its life and its problems. 


Before proceeding any further with 
a description of their life, a word must 
be said about the Worker Priests of the 
Mission de France. These were of course 
all secular priests. Their superficial si- 
milarity to the Little Brothers is due to 
the realistic attempt made by each body 
to face the facts of the contemporary 
world. But there is a radical difference 
between the two bodies. It may reason- 
ably be said that the Mission de France 
was (possibly is) a last resort, a desper- 
ate attempt to bring the sacramental 
life to the mass of the people, when all 
other means had failed. A_ secular 
priest’s job is clearly a full time affair; 
obviously he cannot perform all the 
various tasks of a parish if he is also 
working for eight hours a day or more 








in field or factory. In fact one of the 
most successful of the groups of Worker 
Priests, in Marseilles, actually became 
itself a parish and the Dominicans who 
were running it had to arrange that 
their work at the docks did not render 
it impossible for their ‘presbytery’—an 
ordinary house whose door and whose 
larder door were always open—to be 
properly manned. But these facts do not 
go to the root of the actual effect in 
France of the Worker Priests. This effect 
and the tremendous welcome they re- 
ceived once they were understood, was 
due simply to the gesture itself, to the 
fact of the identification of priests with 
the ordinary lives of ordinary people. 
It was simply their ‘presence’ that was 
so welcome. And obviously this ‘pre- 
sence’ has to go on unless the Church is 
to abandon any real attempt at evan- 
gelizing the mass of the people. It is 
still impossible to say what the suppres- 
sion and the re-opening of the Mission 
de Mission actually signifies. If it means, 
as some suspect, that the experiment is 
being abandoned, one would not hesi- 
tate to say that the decision could be as 
serious for the Church in Europe as was 
the decision to reject the Chinese rites 
in the seventeenth century for Asia, now 
admitted to be an absolutely disastrous 
error on the part of Roman officials. 
But in this article the point is simply 
that for the Worker Priests their identi- 
fication with the world of everyday work 
and poverty is primarily a tool, a means 
to that pastoral work to which they are 
called as secular priests and which the 
French Bishops considered could only 
be carried out in so many parts of 
French society by these means. 

For the Little Brother this identifica- 
tion with the world of everyday work 
and poverty is one of his primary ends; 
it is an essential factor in the existence 
of the Congregation. As we have already 
seen the Little Brothers deliberately 
eschew any pastoral or directly apostolic 
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work of a permanent sort. Pére Voil- 
Jaume tells us that Bishops have been 
shocked when he has had to reject 
requests from them to the Little Broth- 
ers to run schools and do similar work. 
As we shall see, although the Little 
Brothers follow a way of life which is 
radically workaday, they also follow an 
ideal which is radically religious, re- 
interpreting the religious life in its bare 
and very demanding essentials. The Lit- 
tle Brother may look like a Worker 
Priest, but in fact he is called not to 
that pastoral work which was the 
Worker Priest’s ultimate goal, but pre- 
cisely to that way of identification and 
presence which was the primary reason 
for the Worker Priest’s welcome from 
French society. But it is a way which 
remains permanently a silent way. 
The aim of the Little Brothers is the 
aim of Charles de Foucauld, their 
founder. He went to live in the desert 
to identify himself with the Touaregs, 
the desert people cut off from all hope 
of contact with Christianity. He went 
to be with them, to live amongst them, 
to bring the presence of God by his 
liturgical celebration of Mass, and to 
bring the spirit of charity by his actual 
life, but not to evangelize directly unless 
individuals came to him and asked for 
instruction. To-day then the Little 
Brothers try to identify themselves with 
the poorest and most outcast of people, 
anywhere on earth, sharing the work 
they do and the condition in which they 
live, the two factors which in fact domi- 
nate and decide the direction of so many 
lives. Within this, by our standards, 
usually sordid context, is situated the 
living of perfection, the statement of 
an ideal, the example, living prayer. 
The Little Brothers are only different 
from other men in that they do not 
marry, that they live in little com- 
munities, that one room, or one part 
of wherever they live, shack, cave, tent 
or ship is set apart as a chapel and that 
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they spend a considerable amount of 
their spare time praying. The Brothers 
are forbidden to beg; they must live on 
what they can earn. They live in hired 
lodgings when they are in normal 
French industrial towns. They depend 
on pensions, etc. when necessary. Any 
surplus money is used charitably or sent 
to maintain the training houses. 

In these little communities no differ- 
ence is made between priests and broth- 
ers; they are indistinguishable. Their 
daily routine normally includes lauds, 
a meditation on the Gospel and Mass, 
before going to work; Vespers on return 
from work, an hour of adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament, and Compline 
before going to bed. One night a week 
they get up for an hour’s adoration. 

How can any sort of religious life re- 
ally be lived in such conditions, it may 
well be asked. Here we may quote from 
P. Voillaume: 

‘The question...is... whether it 
has become impossible in this twen- 
tieth century, to live among the peo- 
ple of the poor a life based, on the 
one hand, quite simply on the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and, on the other, on 
the daily work of the wage-earner, 
with the feeling that one is not auto- 
matically placing oneself outside the 
conditions laid down by the Church 
for an authentic religious life. Did 
the early ascetics in the wilderness 
not work like the poor and did they 
not sell the products of their daily 
toil on the market place, mixing with 
the crowd of the humble and, in fact, 
forming part of it? Did not Francis 
of Assisi and his companions mix 
with the crowds of the little, distin- 
guishing themselves from them nei- 
ther by the way they lived, nor by the 
clothes they wore, nor by the kind 
of work they did? 

‘It is nothing different, what we 
want: we merely wish to be able, for 
love of our Lord, to live in this same 


status of the poor worker, and to 
sanctify this status by the religious 
vow, without being separated from 
the working classes, without being 
obliged to wear a habit, and without 
having to follow a style of living 
which is no longer that of the 
humble. In the present state of the 
Church, can one really conceive of 
integrating work with the religious 
life only within the very limited 
framework of the closed and often 
very special, economy of a monastery, 
thus excluding that particular kind 
of poverty which is so common at 
the present time, that of the daily 
worker? Has the life of the modern 
workman become such as to become 
incapable of supplying a basis on 
which to build an authentic religious 
life? 

‘If this had to be admitted, it 
would be something tragically serious; 
for the mass of the people condemn- 
ed to the servitude of the conditions 
under which the worker often lives 
is growing every day, and the opposi- 
tion, the painful, the unacceptable 
Opposition reigning in so many coun- 
tries between the people and the 
Church of Jesus would then become 
an accepted fact.’ 

This is a provocative placing of a 
problem which lies, incidentally, at the 
root of all missionary work to-day, both 
in Europe and the other continents. 
Christians have to be visibly and practic- 
ally holy before any teaching can have 
its full effect; in other terms, while con- 
templatives must precede the actives, 
the contemplatives must be in some sort 
available, visible. In Europe we have 
reached the desperate stage where the 
majority of people have lost any sense 
of holiness at all, it has become an ir- 
relevant conception, something quite 
unknown to them—or else it is accepted 
by the pious as something for monks 
and nuns, for monasteries and convents 
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in the traditional sense. The Little 
Brothers cut across all this and provide 
in full view of the bottom layers of so- 
ciety a straightforward attempt to live 
that special form of holiness known as 
the religious life. 

What are these Little Brothers really 
like? A quotation from P. Voillaume 
brings them before our eyes immediately: 

‘...The brothers in Lebanon. ‘Two 
of them I left in the poor small vil- 
lage of Hmoud, in the outskirts of 
the capital of the southern part of 
Transjordan, El-kerak, where, empty- 
handed, they are starting out to give 
themselves to the rough, semi-nomad 
peasants of the Land of Moab. At 
Beirut, some Little Sisters are settling 
in two miserable little rooms roofed 
in with corrugated sheet-iron, inside 
a court inhabited by poor Arab fam- 
ilies no better housed than they. The 
nomad fraternity in the Sahara are 
having no easy time of it, either, what 
with watching their flocks and with 
no place to take refuge fom the 
broiling summer sun but the smother- 
ing black wool tent they live in. I am 
constantly thinking, too, of the sailor 
brothers during their long days of 
fishing and the nights when the sea 
rolls high; of those amongst you 
whom the Lord has led amid the 
coloured people of Africa or the 
“callampa” in the suburbs of Santi- 
ago de Chile’ (pp. 181-2). 

In another place P. Voillaume speaks 

of: 

‘... Brothers or Sisters. ..amongst 
the Indians of South America (in) 
Indo-China or India. Brothers have 
dedicated themselves to various clas- 
ses of workers, like the miners, the 
factory hands... Others still have 
adopted certain Oriental rites—the 
Byzantine, the Coptic, the Syrian, the 
Chaldean and the Armenian—and 
thus prepared themselves to become 
factors of fraternal union with their 
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Latin brothers....Both Brothers and 
Sisters have been accepted for admit- 
tance to the State of Israel in token 
of friendship.’ (pp. 35-36). 

“There are plenty of environments, 
especially in missionary territories, 
where the brothers would not be ex- 
ceeding their vocation in serving as 
some already do, as catechists or 
monitors or teachers or male nurses, 
provided they are capable of remain- 
ing humble and poor.’ (p. 34). 

In this latter case it is not a matter 
of the Little Brothers organizing schools, 
but the individual service of particular 
brothers. 

Much of this may seem somewhat ir- 
relevant to the Englishman or the 
American, the Dane or the Norwegian. 
But a heavily conventionalized bour- 
geois way of life underlines, rather than 
obliterates, the spiritual emptiness, the 
reigning futility. The lower paid office 
workers provide an equally forbidding 
problem in these countries. However, 
one may still wonder about the practic- 
al problems which proved so difficult to 
many Worker Priests, problems of the 
reconciliation of sacramental and profes- 
sional loyalties, of the professed religious 
with the loyal member of a Trades 
Union. How can the Little Brother 
achieve the detachment essential for the 
religious life? Here Pére Voillaume is 
particularly convincing. He insists that 
the Little Brother must not shirk the 
social obligations of his status, but he 
can fulfill them in a loving Christian 
fashion, a ‘religious’ fashion. 

‘It is proper, it is necessary, that 
men should struggle to gain their 
essential rights to a kind of life which 
shall be both human and Christian, 
but this can in no way affect the 
Lord’s teaching as regards the un- 
limited demands of the precept of 
love. Like voluntary celibacy and the 
freely willed dispossession of worldly 
goods, an attitude of non-violence 
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and unity and peace is inscribed in 

the call which Christ makes to some 

at least of those whom He wishes to 
send amongst the unjustly dealt with 
poor, with his Gospel message.’ 

A clumsy piece of translation this, but 
the meaning is important. 

Pére Voillaume quotes the words of 
the leaders of a group of militant Com- 
munists; “When you Little Brothers 
came amongst us, we discovered that 
there could be hope of another ideal 
than ours. Now we have had enough of 
this hating in our fighting. You have 
shown us what brotherhood is, and we 
want you to give it to us.’ And in cases 
of individual injustice, P. Voillaume 
writes: “To stand up against a particular 
case of flagrant injustice directly affect- 
ing one’s immediate comrades is not at 
all the same thing as fighting for a change 
of social structures or the recognition of 
new rights for workers.’ The distinction 
here is a radical and logical one. In 
some circumstances it could lead to an 
accusation of hypocrisy against the Lit- 
tle Brothers; but the whole point of the 
vows is to make possible a life lived ex- 
clusively in view of a kingdom which is 
not of this world, and it is a life which is 
always open to such accusations. In the 
world however the point of departure 
will usually be clear cut and palpable. 
The Little Brother is sharing the hard 
life of his fellow man, because he loves 
his fellow man, and if necessary he will 
love him to the death. 

But there is a final question to ask. 
It raises the most powerful of all the 
possible objections to the Little Broth- 
ers as religious; at the same time P. 
Voillaume’s answer to it goes beyond 
the immediate need for an answer and 
supplies considerations which are valu- 
able in themselves. The question then 
is: how can a man cultivate his relation- 
ship with God, how can he grow in 
union with God, when the very condi- 
tions for attention to this relationship 
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are lacking? Surely, it may be said, the 
whole point of the religious life is to 
remove one from the world, a little way, 
so as to make possible the keeping of 
the vows. Are not the Little Brothers 
following a type of anarchic idealism, 
tried once by St Francis, and found to 
be impossible for the ordinary run of 
men? P. Voillaume writes: 

‘One of the chief objections which 
people make to our kind of life is 
that the noise and the fatigue that go 
with it, and the slowing-up of the 
mind resulting from the long hard 
physical effort, would seem to remove 
all possibility of our having a genuine 
prayer-life. I also said that I would 
have something more to say to you 
on the point—it was too grave. It is 
grave for you, but it is also grave for 
the millions of poor, the millions of 
workers who, in order to live, are 
obliged to subject themselves to work 
which often weighs upon them too 
severely. I knew there had to be the 
right answer to this objection. God 
was clearly pushing us towards a 
more and more complete sharing of 
the lot of the poor, while at the same 
time giving us a deeper sense of our 
vocation of prayer. Then, too, con- 
sulting the Gospel, it certainly did 
not seem that Jesus had ever wished 
to make of prayer something rare, 
something reserved to people with 
enough leisure and quiet to be free, 
say, to indulge in preparatory medita- 
tion. It was hardly that He meant 
when He said, “Come to me, all you 
that labour and are burdened. . .and 
you shall find rest for your souls” 
(Matthew ii, 28-29). 

Yes, we must make up our minds 
to it: when the time comes for prayer 
we shall the more often be incapable 
of meditating, incapable of really 
thinking. There must therefore be 
some other way for us to join in 
prayer. 
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‘Now, let it be perfectly clear that, 
over a certain length of time, which 
will be longer with some and shorter 
with others, our dialogue with God 
will normally and properly begin 
with an exchange where ideas and 
the imagination and the emotions 
will all have their share. After that, 
however, the dialogue must progress 
towards a region in us which lies well 
beyond the sensibilities, beyond men- 
tal images and beyond thought’ (pp. 
187-8) . 

Further on in the same chapter Pére 
Voillaume deplores the common idea of 
prayer, neither real enough nor elevat- 
ed enough. “They do not really believe— 
not enough at least—that God Himself 
can come and make their prayer in 
them.’ And in any case they think that 
only those protected by the physical 
cloister can succeed in achieving real 
prayer. And here Pére Voillaume re- 
turns to his theme that the prayer of the 
worker must be a prayer that can be 
achieved without the preliminaries of 
meditation. 

‘...when you come in half deafen- 
ed by the noise of the machines in 
your factory, with your backs half 
broken from your work, at the bot- 
tom of your mine, with your heads 
bursting from the long hours of your 
farmwork in the sun, giddy from the 
chemical fumes in your rayon shop, 
or heavy with sleep after your trawl- 
ing expedition. How can you medi- 
tate? You cannot. 

‘But you can do this, if you have 
the courage and are persistent enough; 
with the simplest, plainest acts of 
faith and love, you can place your- 
selves before God, open your beings 
to Him down to the bottom and just 
as you are, and await Him there. This 
will be an expectancy coupled with 
the desire of His coming, but, above 
all, with this consciousness of your 
impotence, of your misery and of the 
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insufficiency of your courage. The re- 

sult will often be a painful prayer, a 

turbid prayer, a prayer none too 

spiritual as far as appearances go, 
yet the hunger for God, the hope of 

His coming, which is always there 

in the depths of us, will be conveyed 

by the effort of your faith and the 
upright attitude of your bodies. 

‘...I1 can assure you that, in the 
hard physical life you have adopted, 
there can be very true union under 
forms very simple—I might almost 
say “banal”.’ 

Pere Voillaume ends this section of 
a long chapter with a paragraph on per- 
severance. This, in the end, he main- 
tains, is the apparently somewhat pe- 
destrian core of what our Lord had to 
say about prayer. It is so rudimentary 
that one wonders whether one has made 
a mistake in interpreting parable after 
parable, all teaching this one lesson, to 
persevere, to be importunate, to knock 
continually. Too many people he says 
go looking around for other ‘directions’, 
to satisfy their curiosity or their taste 
for the complicated. 

I shall end this article review of Pére 
Voillaume’s book by returning to a con- 
sideration of his central theme, the idea 
of following Jesus in his hidden life, and 
in his visible humiliation, the inspira- 
tion which kept Pére de Foucauld in his 
hermitage in the desert amongst the 
nomads of the Sahara. 

Pére Voillaume agrees that the priest- 
hood should normally have its sacred 
character expressed through a certain 
outer dignity but asks: ‘Is it not also 
right and proper that some priests be 
called to stress in their lives the poverty, 
the humility—yes, even the abjection— 
and the rejection of all outer human 
dignity, which marked the sacerdotal 
act of Jesus the Priest to the point we 
know only too well?’ (One may note 
here that P. Voillaume implies that the 
normal thing is for the priesthood to be 
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recognized visibly; so also it is the nor- 
mal thing for the religious life to be 
something distinct and apart from the 
everyday life of the world). 

Pére Voillaume stresses the difficulties 
that face any exercise of the priesthood 
when it is tied to a particular social 
class. In every country, he says, priests 
and religious are linked with a social 
class above that of the poorest. He clear- 
ly thinks that consciousness of class 
will increase, rather than decrease, as 
a result of the growth of the industrial 
proletariat, and the Marxist principle 
of the class struggle. It becomes then 
a matter of primary importance that 
priests and religious should no longer 
‘allow themselves to be, as if despite 
themselves, allied with any class’. Peére 
Voillaume comments on the extent to 
which clergy in the missionary countries 
have been drawn into ‘these dangerous 
social separations.’ There is an implica- 
tion here that priests should as far as 
possible be ‘classless’; P. Voillaume still 
seems to be searching for a true solution. 
At one moment he proposes this class- 
less ideal, one which is surely the mark 
of all the holy men who have ever lived, 
equally at home with the rich and the 
poor; even in their dress, achieving, al- 
most by mistake, a certain harmony 
with the cultured and the abject. At the 
next moment P. Voillaume is insisting 
emphatically on the need for identifica- 
tion with the bottom rung of the social 
scale. Perhaps he is trying to state, first 
a general principle of the ideal of class- 
lessness for all priests, and secondly a 
statement of the immediate aims of the 
Little Brothers. But the same problem 
tends to emerge on the economic level 
when it comes to exact decisions about 
the practice of poverty. 

The fact that they belong to the poor 
dictates their choice in matters of hous- 
ing, food, care in illness, etc. Equally 
they must be as hospitable as the poor, 
prepared to put all the food in the house 
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on the table when necessary and then 
to catch up again gradually on sub- 
sequent days. But what of all the ‘needs’ 
which only a short time ago were look- 
ed on as ‘luxuries’? Here P. Voillaume 
posits an ideal which is again virtually 
classless; he asks how our Lord lived. 
Somehow, the fraternities have to iden- 
tify themselves with the poor in their 
way of life, in their needs and suffer- 
ings, whilst practising detachment 
which is also a more manly way. P. Voil- 
laume says that ‘we must not be too 
quick to transpose and conclude that, 
had he lived to-day, Jesus would have 
chosen the present standard of living 
of the average worker.’ A worker in 
Palestine had no artificial needs to sat- 
isfy. The simplicity of his life helped 
him to be more fully himself before his 
creator. The Galilean worker was more 
completely a man than the worker in 
our cities. ‘Could one indeed picture 
the Son of Man a prisoner of all those 
artificial needs of ours which neither 
add to man’s stature nor make him any 
more manlike?’ 

Pére Voillaume is a man of wide 
vision and immediately goes on to guard 
against any suggestion of manicheanism. 
Music and art may enrich. But the Lit- 
tle Brother must always be asking ‘What 
would the Poverello of Assisi have 
done?’ The author sums up the matter 
in a paragraph, which whilst it is some- 
what discursive like the rest of the book, 
conveys a clear idea of the work which 
lies before this new Congregation: 

‘If we are to keep our souls free 
and strong in the present day world; 
if we are to be, for our part, the fer- 
ment of Christian poverty which the 
world needs so as to avoid losing its 
substance, and so as to retain the 
sense of the spirit and of God, in the 
enjoyment of these things which 
make for ease and in the use of tech- 
niques that make for materialism by 
their very nature, we must put all 
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the strength we can into setting an 
example of simplicity in our living; 
and we must approach the task with- 
out stiffness or harshness, but also 
without flabbiness; always under- 
standing others, always ready to rec- 
ognize whatever may be good and 
legitimate for others; careful how- 
ever to maintain for ourselves a style 
of living as free of artificial needs as 
we can make it. In sympathy with 
our time and with the people of our 
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time we must certainly be—nay we 
must love and understand them as 
they are; but our particular charge is 
to be, in their midst, like living im- 
ages of Christ, poor; and Christ's pov- 
erty is at once something more than, 
and something different to, poverty 
as we see it among the working class. 
Yet, as regards the use of the ordinary 
things which are necessary to our life, 
we can well be guided by the way a 
poor worker’s family lives.’ 
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“MORALITY WITHOUT SIN" 
OR SIN WITHOUT MORALISM? 


D.. Hesnard’s Morality without sin 
is the awaited complement to his prin- 
cipal work, The Morbid World of Guilt 
(L’Univers morbide de la faute, Presses 
Universitaires, 1949). He has followed 
up his description and explanation of 
morbid culpability with an interpreta- 
tion of that part of the normal man’s 
culpability which is attached to the 
same mental system as morbid culpabil- 
ity, and which the author decides to 
call “sin”. Accordingly, “the morbid 
world of guilt” and “sin” form a whole 
and must be discussed as one. 

Let me say right away in what spirit 
I approach the work of Dr. Hesnard. 
I am myself concerned with a clarifica- 
tion of culpability, hoping to distin- 
guish between finitude and culpability 
(and also to coordinate them). Wishing 
to understand the area of constitutional 
limitation as well as the “historic” 
aspect of evil and suffering, I turned to 
psychiatric literature for a criticism of 
health and the authenticity of culpabil- 
ity. We cannot introduce the notion of 
guilt into philosophy—even if only to 
go beyond guilt to the foundation of 
nondespairing finitude, original good- 
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ness of man—unless at the same time we 
submit all experience of culpability to 
a severe criticism, Although it may seem 
paradoxical, every attempt to introduce 
the notion of guilt into philosophy of 
necessity takes on the appearance of 
exonerating man, so burdened is man 
with morbid and archaic culpability. 


I ought to say the work of Dr. Hes- 
nard responds fully to what one can 
expect from it. Of course, almost every- 
thing remains to be done in order to 
clarify what “normal” culpability is, 
and especially to tell us what funda- 
mental traits of human existence it re- 
veals; but this is not what we should 
look for from Dr. Hesnard, who has 
given us a pitiless investigation of guilt. 


I 


The first end sought by Dr. Hesnard 
is of a strictly clinical order: he under- 
takes to re-interpret the diverse clinical 
entities both of neuroses and psychoses 
from the standpoint of culpability. As 
Freud was the first to see, culpability is 
not only of fundamental importance in 
mental illness, but it is at the center of 
its human signification; the human 
drama is ethical in the sense that the 
stakes in it are always those things which 
threaten or re-inforce the value of the 
ego in its own eyes: “mental illness, 
whatever its degree and form, is an exist- 
ence of relevance to the human mean- 
ing of culpability”. The construction of 
the pathological psychiatry of the moral 
function would mean the attainment of 
the specifically human significance of 
such sickness. 


This ethical meaning of sickness will 
appear only at the price of a revision 
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of the method of description and under- 
standing. Hesnard integrates a descrip- 
tion of the disturbances as the sick man 
lives them—a phenomenological point 
of view—with an objective understand- 
ing of their behavior patterns. Accord- 
ingly the sentiment of guilt as suffering 
of a certain felt quality, is to be relocat- 
ed in a pattern whose general aspect 
suggests accusation or, in a more com- 
plex fashion, the prevention or averting 
of accusation, an attempt at exonera- 
tion, etc. For example, anguish, not justi- 
fied by real danger, is an anguish of 
guilt or punishment; but this guilt is 
not necessarily lived as an interior dan- 
ger of morality: it is behaving like an 
accused man which signifies guilt and 
punishment. It will thus be possible to 
relocate the diverse kinds of anxious 
behavior in the signs of guilt. Similarly, 
we find in those suffering from various 
phobias an antiseptic behavior in their 
expressions of fear and disgust; the 
manufacturing of guilt to an obsession; 
an avoidance of guilt in hysteria as an 
exoneration through bodily failure. In 
their turn the psychoses reconstruct a 
universe along the lines of indictment, 
self-accusation, the accusation of others, 
exoneration, etc. 

The working hypothesis of Hesnard 
is thus inseparable from his method. 
His central hypothesis continues the 
work of Freud; his structural method is 
more related to the biology and psychol- 
ogy of Kurt Goldstein than to behavior- 
ism or to Gestalt psychology. 

It is important to determine at what 
point the remodelling of description 
and interpretation demands Hesnard’s 
revision of the Freudian schemas them- 
selves. 

First of all, the Freudian system can- 
not be raised to the level of an ethical 
psychiatry because it remains the pris- 
oner of a conception of affective con- 
flicts in which affectivity is conceived 
as an energy quantity which can be dis- 
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placed in terms of a principle of econo- 
my. If Freudian psychology is dominat- 
ed by the “affective” in the restricted 
sense of appetitive behavior, if Freud 
has not understood the profound hu- 
man significance of sickness as accusa- 
tion, punishment, and defense reaction 
against an interior danger to morality, 
it is because he has remained at a purely 
mechanistic conception of the psyche. 
Apparently “affectivity” lends itself to 
this energy-framework better than trans- 
missions of value. Now the psychiatrist 
moves among types of behavior which 
have force only because they are values 
and have significance. The human sub- 
ject is seen immediately as a being act- 
ing in a universe conceived in terms of 
value; he treats himself as someone Ca- 
pable of gaining or losing value. 

If we understand this, we can im- 
mediately overthrow the myth-psychol- 
ogy of “instances” (ego, super-ego, id) 
which Hesnard sees as dependent on 
energist and mechanist assumptions. 
Doubtless Hesnard remains loyal to the 
fundamental idea of Freudianism that 
the prohibition of the infantile period 
is the source of culpability by introjec- 
tion—that is, by identification with the 
authority which prohibits and threatens 
with abandon, withdrawal of love, or 
contempt. Certainly, this is the essen- 
tial point of the Freudian theory of 
the super-ego; but the substitution of 
Hesnard’s human significance for quan- 
titative relations of energy nullifies the 
interpretation of the super-ego in terms 
of the mechanics of forces. The accept- 
ance and interiorization of prohibition 
are interhuman acts of response to a 
presence, to the intentions of the other; 
what is introjected is not the brute 
menace but “something of the person 
who forbids, a personified fragment of 
this threat, a human existence of con- 
trary intention.” Ultimately, the child 
produces the prohibition by sympathet- 
ic identification, by means of his co- 
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existence with a cherished and feared 
other; the super-ego is not therefore 
some parasitic spiritual automaton, but 
a segment of meaningful behavior, pro- 
duced by the relation with the parent 
and finally dissociated from it. This 
means that culpability, experienced in 
the adult situation, will not be adjust- 
ed to the new situation, but will repeat, 
in substance, the prohibition of child- 
hood: the omniscience of the super-ego 
is only this anachronistic repetition, 
and its “unconsciousness” is the differ- 
ence between the childish meaning of 
behavior (for an outside observer) and 
the life of the adolescent and of the 
adult. It is useless therefore to invent 
some judge censuring the impulses of 
the id at the price of the suffering of 
the ego; the complexes themselves are 
only segments of behavior badly inte- 
grated or newly formed by disintegra- 
tion, and therefore are only outlines of 
disjointed meanings, which it would 
be risky to take for fixed components 
of normal psychic life. Hesnard con- 
cludes, “Repression seems like a mode, 
or on the pathological level, an acci- 
dent of behavior structuration.” 


The difference with Freud is not just 
an opposition of interpretative schemas: 
it touches the very meaning of culpabil- 
ity. We know the importance which 
Freud attached to the Oedipus-complex, 
which succeeded chronologically the 
anguish of birth, the conflicts of wean- 
ing and cleanliness, and the various 
agonies of childhood. At first glance 
Hesnard does not seem to differ essen- 
tially from Freud when he writes: “All 
native culpability is essentially Oedip- 
ian. All sick behavior expresses an un- 
real culpability. Whether this culpabil- 
ity is felt as enigmatic or is projected 
and transformed in regard to its ap- 
parent meanings in a universe of guilt, 
it appears with its objective significance 
only when the historic analysis of be- 
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havior has discovered its ethico-genesis 
in the infantile situation.” 

In fact, the opposition to Freud is 
profound; it turns on the unreality of 
the Oedipian crime. Hesnard reproaches 
Freud for taking for gospel the so-called 
erotic attachment of the young boy to 
the mother and his jealous hostility 
toward the father; myth-psychology 
would have led him to believe in the 
reality of the Oedipian crime. For Hes- 
nard it is a very ambiguous infantile 
drama whose meaning is fixed only re- 
trospectively; at the age at which it is 
observed or supposed, it constitutes only 
an outline of guilty meaning, an “apti- 
tude for ulterior culpability”. If later 
on, the sexual adaptation is blocked by 
the repetition of childish behavior, then 
only will it have been true that the 
child had been attached in a possessive 
way to his mother and had been hostile 
to his father. The situation called 
Oedipian “is Oedipian only genetically”; 
“incest and infantile parricide corre- 
spond only to adult-centered meta- 
phors.” There is, therefore, an Oedipus 
complex only when two ages of behav- 
ior are confronted, that of the adult, 
and that of the child; again this conflict 
is then acted out, intimated: the indi- 
vidual behaves henceforth as the de- 
fendant in an enigmatic trial. 

The unreality of culpability, there- 
fore, is its most fundamental trait; we 
will see _ presently what favorable 
ground this culpability offers for myth- 
ological constructions. 

From this unreal guilt, more acted 
out in behavior than represented in the 
consciousness, it can easily be seen how 
we enter a “sick universe of guilt” on 
one hand, by disintegration or destruc- 
turation, and on the other, by errone- 
ous restructuration. Strictly speaking, 
only the psychosis develops a new “uni- 
verse”, a global interpretation of the 
human cosmos, and even an outward 
appearance formed by the very mean- 
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ings of a behavior pattern of preven- 
tive accusation and self-condemnation. 
In the psychosis the disorganization and 
morbid reorganization have attacked 
“the fundamental act, the fundament of 
all psychic life, which is the formation 
of the universe, the cosmic act, creator 
of the world sensorially perceived”; “the 
psychopathic individual, powerless to 
vindicate himself in the social world, 
creates for himself an unreal justifying 
world, the universe of guilt.” Hesnard 
freely admits that in the case of the 
neurotic “it is by a sort of metaphoric 
extension that we speak of a universe 
of guilt, for this universe has a virtual 
character, interior to the subject,” closer 
to the play world of the child or the 
imaginary world of the artist. 

No matter how far-fetched the world 
of the psychopath becomes, it prolongs 
the whole first wnreality of accusation. 
This is the common root of both a sick 
ethics and the ethics which is consider- 
ed normal, the unreal bad conscience 
against which man continually defends 
himself. 

In this way the re-examination of the 
various clinical entities from the view- 
point of culpability prepares, through 
its reverse impact, a re-examination of 
culpability itself from the viewpoint of 
the sick conscience, This is the second 
center of interest in Hesnard’s work; 
here also we pass from the Morbid World 
of Guilt to Morality without Sin. 


II 


 —_ finds an equivalent of the 
morbid universe of guilt in what he 
calls the “myth-morality of sin.” By sin, 
he doesn’t mean the theological dimen- 
sion of all guilt, that is to say the “be- 
fore God” and even the “against God” 
of guilt; Hesnard claims to leave to one 
side this religious aspect and to concern 
himself on the purely psychological 
level with an inauthentic manner of ex- 
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periencing culpability. He speaks of the 
threefold character of sin: first the inter- 
iority of the accusation, which governs 
the negative character of the prohibi- 
tion and the aggressiveness directed 
against oneself and others. This inter- 
iority is so much the most important 
aspect that Hesnard sees in it the reason 
for the “distressing sterility of the 
solemn monument of proclaimed or writ- 
ten ethics”; hypocrisy is not sufficient to 
account for it. We must have a reversal 
of human ethics now, centered on the 
thought rather than the act. The bitter 
contemplation of self in a totally inte- 
rior culpability dries up the living 
source of sympathy and respect which 
nourishes “action on behalf of man”; 
“the faithful is no longer one who loves 
but one who is threatened; he is no 
longer called a believer but a sinner.” 

Idealising mystification and desertion 
of practical justice and charity would 
be then the two sides of the same phe- 
nomenon: negative, aggressive, interior- 
ised culpability. The privileged themes 
of this inauthentic culpability are aggres- 
siveness and sexuality—not consummat- 
ed aggressiveness but the suppressed and 
brooded-over aggressiveness of the jeal- 
ous, the rejected rival, the harmless and 
innocuous—not consummated sexuality 
but the “impurity” of thoughts, the hell 
of inavowable desires. 

Briefly, the “sinner” lives in anguish 
not because of what he does but because 
of what he imagines himself to be. He 
becomes so much the more insensible 
to the effective destruction of man by 
injustice and violence the more he is 
plunged in his imagined culpability 
which is both enticing and dreaded. 

This analysis of “sin” is quite in line 
with the “sadistic premorality” denounc- 
ed in The Morbid World of Guilt. 
What is rather new here, is the recourse 
to a history of culture which prolongs 
the ethical structuration that psycholo- 
gy scarcely pushes beyond individual 
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adolescence. According to Hesnard, the 
psycho-biological archaism of the moral- 
ity of sin is supported by another archa- 
ism of a cultural-historical type, the 
archaism of taboos. The civilized man 
would be constantly brought back to 
this by Jewish monotheism on the one 
hand and by Christian monasticism on 
the other. Monotheism puts culpability 
in man’s heart by erecting a supreme 
tyrant-judge over against the “desires” 
of man and by obliging the sinner to 
seek exoneration by ritual and legal- 
istic observance. The “tenderness of 
Christ” and his preaching of effective 
charity have been submerged by the 
theology of original sin, comparable to 
the orphic stain, and above all by the 
monastic life which has individualized 
and interiorized the moral threat, and 
turned the morality of charity directed 
toward the other into a morality of 
interior persecution, the slandering of 
instinct and self-hatred. 

It is through these factors of regres- 
sion that Christian sin restores the 
primitive structures of taboos with their 
triple power of the dangerous, the for- 
bidden and impure and renews the 
preventive magic of rites and penance; 
the only difference is that the menace 
to personal value has replaced the ex- 
terior threat and from now on it springs 
up in every distress, out of all forbidden 
desires, losses and frustrations, from 
every incapacity and _ sickness, from 


every failure and even from success it- — 


self, because “there is scarcely any situ- 
ation in which man does not behave as 
if threatened in his personal value.” 
Ultimately this depreciation of self ends 
up in a true culpability of fate as if ex- 
istence itself were the manifestation of 
some crime of unknown theme and the 
entrance to some monstrous tribunal. 
To this “myth-morality of sin” that 
he finds laicised and rationalized in var- 
ious moralities of duty, Hesnard op- 
poses the “morality without sin”. By 
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this he understands two complementary 
things: the critical dissolution, by tak- 
ing stock of the past, of interior culpa- 
bility; and an education centered on 
the accomplished act and respect for 
the other. If the interiorization of sin 
and progressive imsensitising (a true 
mithridatism in regard to the immoral- 
ity of destruction) work together, the 
reduction of sin and practical charity 
centered on the other would also con- 
dition each other mutually. This 
“healthy and reasonable morality of 
acts,” this morality without anguish, 
has confidence in life and in man; it 
renounces all internal criteria of purity 
and has as its standard only the good 
of the other, understood according to 
the universalism of effective charity. 


Tre insufficiencies of this book inter- 
est me less than the corrective usage 
that the educator, the philosopher, the 
theologian can make of it. These insuf- 
ficiencies are manifest; they are connect- 
ed with two confused aspects of Hes- 
nard’s analysis. 

He resolves to call sin inauthentic 
culpability, the immature background 
of neurotic tendency. That is his right; 
but this constantly interferes with its 
traditional meaning as fault before and 
against God. Does Hesnard wish to say 
that the religious sense of sin falls en- 
tirely in his description of inauthentic 
culpability? His use of cultural history 
would make one think so: the patholo- 
gical deviation of “sin” seems irremedi- 
ably linked to Jewish monotheism, the 
Christian theology of original sin, and 
to monasticism. However, Hesnard de- 
clares many times that he leaves aside 
the religious aspect of the problem; he 
even envisages in his friendly pages on 
Emmanuel Mounier and on Esprit, a 
convergence of corrective action among 
personalist and communitarian Christ- 
ilans, mMarxists and _ psychoanalysists. 
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Such a reserve in drawing conclusions 
is legitimate if one considers that a 
coherent atheism would be the major 
reason to reject the idea of sin in its 
strict sense, and such a_ philosophic 
decision would exceed the resources of 
a moral reflexion guided only by medic- 
al experience. This ambiguity weighs 
heavily on a book whose title promises 
something beyond the measured conclu- 
sions of a scientific genesis of ethics. 

This ambiguity cannot prevent the 
question from posing itself, not to the 
author but to educators and religious 
philosophers: can sin in the theological 
meaning escape—and under what con- 
ditions—this affective retrogression and 
this mystification that Hesnard calls 
sin? 

It is here that the second difficulty of 
the book appears; he opposes summarily 
“internal” and “external” morality, the 
evil in thought and the accomplished act 
(“sin especially persecutes those who 
are innocent in act but sinners by 
thought’). Is this opposition tenable? 
Hesnard is obliged to admit that in the 
area itself of “action with and for the 
other,” there is a problem of culpable 
intention which does not coincide either 
with a falsely preventive repentance or 
a simply imagined transgression. He 
himself outlines the capital distinction 
between narcissistic interiority and in- 
tention turned toward others and equiv- 
alent to the beginning of an act; conse- 
quently the strength of this book is not 
in the massive opposition between a 
morality of interiority and a morality 
of the act—between “the sad morality of 
thoughts” and the “healthy and reason- 
able morality of acts”—but in the more 
subtle and fragile distinction between 
two interiorities: an obsessional interi- 
ority which ends in an impasse and an 
interiority of meditation and assent to 
the act “in some way ethically begun.” 
We must then renounce the wholesale 
assault on a morality from within and 
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follow the direction traced in the best 
pages of the book: to discern in inten- 
tion itself the narcissistic and masoch- 
istic vector and the intersubjective 
vector. The question is not whether 
morality is “interior” or “exterior” (I 
will return later to this when speaking 
of the figure of the Prophet as the 
moral archetype), but rather if, in its 
essential ambiguity interiority leans to 
the side of care for oneself and one’s 
“purity” or to the side of openness to 
the other. The line of division between 
egocentrism and openess to others passes 
through intention itself and not be- 
tween interiority and exteriority. The 
other is both within and without; with- 
out as the other, within as the dimen- 
sion of my interiority itself, my likeness 
and my brother. When Jewish ethics 
discovered ‘“‘covetousness” it did not give 
interior purity a privileged place ahead 
of effective charity, but only discovered 
in the heart the original source where 
avarice and generosity divide. In this 
sense a morality of intention is not the 
contrary of a morality of action “with 
and for man,” but a radical meditation 
on this morality that is a going back to 
its principle. Who would maintain that 
the discovery of intention is a regression 
in comparison with a simple social ac- 
counting of good deeds and misdeeds? 

What is true and strong in the book 
of Hesnard—and the essential of his con- 
tribution in my eyes—is that every return 
to the root of our acts is a dangerous 
occasion for regression toward an infan- 
tile and morbid culpability. His whole 
work tends to show in man a funda- 
mentally ethical existence, always im- 
plicated in affective-man—this is why 
behavior is structured and above all 
destructured in an ethical way;—but on 
the other hand this whole work shows 
in man a fundamentally pre-ethical ex- 
istence. Man is placed not under the 
sign of care or of common anguish but 
of guilt; he is, primordially, in the inter- 
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human relation Presecutor - Culprit, 
which is surely a more fundamental re- 
lation than that of Master-Slave. This 
first dialectic seems more deeply rooted 
than the history of work, or of social 
classes and the exploitation of man by 
man; the drama of prohibition, contem- 
poraneous with the parasitic age, seems 
anterior to specifically social coercion. 
Ethical backwardness seems consequent- 
ly to be the great fact which still today 
dominates humanity; elementary be- 
havior patterns are so resistant to evolu- 
tion and integration and even capable 
of a surprising autonomy of regression. 
Ultimately, Hesnard brings us face to 
face with what I would call the ethical 
fragility of man: it is with difficulty 
that man integrates for himself behavior 
patterns which are born from prohibi- 
tion and the menace to personal value 
proceeding from it. This is extremely 
serious, since it means a permanent pos- 
sibility for man to “undo” himself, 
retrogress and “destructure” himself. 
Hence the solemn warning that the 
work of Hesnard reveals in respect to 
all “interiority”; the break in the rela- 
tion to the other is the beginning of 
all degradation of interiority. If the 
lesion of the relationship with God is 
its hidden meaning, lesion of the rela- 
tionship with others is its obvious cri- 
terion. It was not said: love God and 
be “pure” in and for yourself, but: 
love God and your neighbor. All educa- 
tion which omits this intersubjective 
measure of culpability for the sake of 
a personal concern for one’s own purity 
falls into the vicious circle of morbid 
culpability. We should go even further: 
this degradation begins the moment 
that respect for the law as an abstract 
prohibition subsititutes itself for the 
love of the other as an existing person. 
The authentic and healthy interiority of 
the commandment is never just the nar- 
rowing of possible relations with some- 
one; its value is never only the abstract 
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foreshortening of possible demands that 
the other person makes of me at the 
birth of my acts. When the law as prac- 
tical reason, or value as platonic essence 
is substituted for the other person, we 
return to the double anguish of the 
epoch of taboo and the parasitic age of 
childhood. 

In addition to the warning, the book 
also offers me the invitation to attempt 
a critical revision of what Hesnard—as 
an accusation—calls the monotheistic- 
mythogenesis of sin. 


Iil 





W. know then that there are ages of 
culpability as there are ages of the af- 
fective life in a general way: a good 
part of our moral conscience is archaic; 
often there coincides in the same person 
a hyperadult intelligence and a moral 
and affective sensibility at a childish 
level. Our question is: must the preach- 
ing of biblical sin reinforce archaic fix- 
ation or can it produce a healthy and 
adult sensitivity to guilt? This means 
studying this preaching to see what 
escapes the Oedipus-situation and con- 
stitutes, as regards its revival (or its 
retroactive constitution in the adoles- 
cent or the adult) an absolutely new fac- 
tor. In the ethical-structural language 
of Hesnard: is there a specifically virile 
crisis of “structuration” of the ethical 
conscience in terms of the biblical no- 
tion of sin? The question seems to me 
to be arbitrarily solved by Hesnard by 
his affirmation of the real character of 
Oedipus-guilt. Here the psychiatrist be- 
comes moralist in spite of his method- 
ological declarations; this allows him to 
attack de Greeff! for maintaining the 
ethical or normative reality of guilt in 
his theory of culpable aggressivity, and 
to accuse Baruk? of perpetuating an 
“outdated metaphysical attitude.” Hes- 
nard remains within the limits of ethical 
psychiatry when by genetics he estab- 
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lishes the unreality of infantile guilt, 
and considers that the therapy for this 
warped culpability is “a long and per- 
severing attempt at total exoneration.” 


But he makes a decision which ex- 
ceeds the limits of ethical clinical psy- 
chiatry when he lets us understand that 
there is no other source of culpability 
than 1) the external prohibitions of the 
infantile period, 2) internal identifica- 
tion with parental prohibition, and 3) 
the destructuration of behavior because 
of unreal accusation. In stopping the 
history of ethical structuration at adoles- 
cence, by questioning only the behavior 
patterns which draw the sick man back 
toward his infantile conflicts, in elud- 
ing the problem of a properly adult dis- 
covery of culpability, the psychiatrist 
extrapolates dangerously the legitimate 
conclusions of clinical work. 


It seems to me that if we return to the 
“prophetic” core of the biblical accusa- 
tion against man—the message coming 
from the prophets of Israel—we would 
catch the essence of sin at its inception, 
free of the rationalising constructions 
of established theologies. This return to 
the source — to “pre-theology” — would 
demonstrate several things from the 
point of view of the ethical structuration 
of culpability. First of all, there would be 
seen an aspect of accusation which could 
not be reduced to ancestral taboo and 
infantile prohibition. Secondly, the fact 
of an accusor could not be reduced to 
the concept Judge-Accused which Hes- 
nard finds more deeply rooted in the 
ethical memory of man than Master- 
Slave. Ultimately, we would see a mean- 
ing in this accusation which is some- 
thing more than self-hatred or a disgust 
with life. 


1. The essence of the prophetic accusa- 
tion has not been revealed if we have 
spoken only of the jealous and cruel 
God. Man is not assaulted in his in- 
stinctual life but is challenged directly 
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in his relation with others. “Practice 
justice and righteousness and you will 
live;”’ it is the cruelty of war leaders, the 
luxury of the great, the slave traffic, un- 
kindness to little ones, “widows and 
orphans”, it is falsehood and deceit 
which Hosea and Amos denounce. They 
are certainly not attacking abstract in- 
stitutions, but man’s fundamental dis- 
position in regard to his neighbor, the 
power to receive him, to respect him 
and to serve him. We come upon 
sin in the heart, but at the point 
from which issue our relations to 
others; this is why the sin that the 
prophets denounce is indivisibly in- 
iquity in the person and break with the 
human community. Moreover, the men- 
ace of which the prophet is the voice 
is nothing other than the cruel course 
of history, the movement of peoples and 
the fall of empires—no infernal beyond, 
but an historical peril which keeps sin 
on the horizon of a collective destiny of 
humanity. The individual is torn away 
from an obscure and solitary battle with 
his instincts and placed on the great 
stage of the world where what is at 
stake is the recognition of man by man. 


The verification of this can be easily 
established. Biblical sin is in no sense 
centered on sexuality; the prophets in- 
clude it among the relations of covetous- 
ness and possession in regard to others. 
This aspect is further accentuated by the 
teaching and attitude of Jesus: The 
prostitute only needs to break a bottle 
of perfume but the young rich man must 
give away everything. This is because 
evil chiefly involves hardness of heart; 
in this respect money is more evil than 
sex, since it wounds more deeply the 
capacity to accept others. Thus even in 
sexual morality the prophets’ accent is 
not Oedipian; it is not pleasure as such 
which is suspect but the monopoly, the 
avariciousness, the slave dimension of 
human sexuality. Oedipian pre-morality 
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is anti-hedonist; prophetic morality is 
anti-possessive. In the old account of 
king David and the prophet Nathan, the 
crime of David is not to have pleasure 
from Bethsheba but to have the wife 
of Uriah, “the little innocent girl of the 


poor” and to have been responsible for 
the death of Uriah. 


In accusing man at the level of the 
“yniquity” which exists in his relations 
with others, the prophet attacks him 
at a point where he doesn’t feel naturally 
culpable. If it is true that man very 
quickly feels accused in relation to sex- 
uality, he does not spontaneously have 
guilt-complex in the order of justice, or 
as regards the various forms of posses- 
sion. This is a point that de Greeff saw 
very clearly.* This should be enough to 
warn us against a pretended infallibility 
of guilt-feelings. Such feelings, which are 
below the level of the prophetic accusa- 
tion, must be educated, for their emo- 
tional intensity is no guarantee of depth; 
an acquired judgment of culpability 
ought always to correct the primitive 
sentiment. 


The Freudians have taught us enough 
about the role of concealment and alibi, 
which are easily called into play by the 
emotions in the profound dramas of ex- 
istence. To the extent that culpability 
is self-deceptive, injustice easily finds 
a cheap substitute in infantile culpa- 
bility. The anti-sexual vigilance of 
bourgeois morality, which remains so 
indulgent in regard to the exploitation 
of man and his massive destruction, 
readily reveals this subtle masquerade. 
The conscience of the adolescent, quick 
to imprison itself in a culpability of 
strongly sexual color, is only too ready 
to conceal intersubjective guilt in narcis- 
Sistic impurity. 

Far from prolonging infantile culpa- 
bility, the prophetic accusation places 
it permanently on trial, or at least will 
correct and deepen it; childhood is not 
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at all denied but is reconsidered in an 
adult perspective. 


We must even go further: beyond the 
sin of the unjust man the prophet de- 
nounces an even more formidable sin— 
the sin of the just man. This just man is 
one who believes himself to be justified 
by the observance of a limited final pro- 
hibition and who thus thinks he is 
through with the justice to which he 
has been called. To understand this 
well, we must go back to the notion of 
“prohibition”. It seems to me that a false 
problem is created when the positive 
character of the external morality of 
solidarity or of social justice is simply 
placed in opposition to the negative 
character of the internal morality of 
prohibition; all value begins from ought- 
to-be and all ought-to-be removes what 
should no longer be from the real; this 
is why the code says “‘not” in its formula; 
but the question is to know which soul 
says “yes” to a possible other. The real 
problem is whether the prohibition is 
determined or undetermined. The aim 
of the prophetic message, for example, 
in regard to old semitic codes, is the 
unlimited character of the positive de- 
mand (justice) and of the prohibition 
(iniquity). The iniquity which it de- 
nounces, the justice and righteousness 
to which it calls, are beyond the many 
transgressions and virtues licensed by 
the codes. In the very heart of the fa- 
mous hebraic Decalogue I see the limit- 
ed prohibition of the ancient codes in- 
volved in an unlimited movement of 
deepening, whose striking indication is 
the appearance of the word, covetous- 
ness—thou shalt not covet. This move- 
ment of penetration exposes a central 
and unique evil which the prophet calls 
iniquity, the sin beyond sins, a unique 
root of bad will (what Kant in his ad- 
mirable essay on Radical Evil calls the 
fundamental maximum of bad will or 


“leaning” toward evil.) This depth of 
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evil is essentially correlative to the in- 
finitude of love itself: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God... thou shalt love 
thy neighbor,—infinitude which expres- 
ses itself in the very indetermination of 
love in respect to the determined duties 
which a religious or rational, ritualist 
or moralist axiology can articulate. The 
offense of the just man lies precisely in 
the reversal of this discovery of unlimit- 
ed love; he limits both the demand and 
the prohibition to a certain prescribed 
behavior; and is content at this price. 


The prophetic accusation against 
man seems to escape the masochism of 
premorality in two ways: first, it puts 
justice to your neighbor above the re- 
pression of instincts; secondly, it makes 
it impossible for us to settle down with 
a conscience satisfied with our own jus- 
tice. This latter discovery definitely re- 
moves us from the simple repression of 
the Freudian “pleasure principle”. Some- 
thing more serious than the pleasure 
principle has now been called into ques- 
tion; we might better call it the “will 
principle” if this word were enough to 
describe the will setting itself up, the 
very autonomy of willing as the attempt 
to make its finitude coincide with that 
of a law, a value, a demand. To the 
degree that “religion”, through ritual 
and legal observance, brings its justice 
down to man’s level, the prophetic mes- 
sage is the great historic challenge to 
“religion”. This challenge reaches its 
culmination in the conflict of Jesus with 
the Pharisees—note that this struggle is 
not with the unjust but with the most 
excellent, the most proper and rigorous 
witnesses of the ethical culture, i.e., with 
the Just. The word Just suddenly wa- 
vers, since Justice is both the content of 
the prophetic challenge and the funda- 
mental trap for man’s ethical success. 


This suffices to enable us to say—trans- 
posing the Paulinian criticism of man’s 
into 


self-justification psychoanalytic 
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language— the prophetic accusation is 
an attack less on the “id” than on the 
“super-ego” itself; it is the permanent 
arraignment of the false illusions of the 
“super-ego” as simply an anti-instinctual 
instance, limited and narrow. 


2. This opposition between two qual- 
ities of accusation would be still more 
heightened if we were able to extend 
it to the position of the accuser. Psycho- 
analysis denounces the weight of parent- 
al prohibition at the root of neurotic 
culpability; the whole theory of the 
super-ego is based on the introjection 
of the image of the parent in the psychic 
life. Hesnard refines the schema but 
does not alter it radically: the super-ego 
is no longer one instance but the short- 
ened expression of an infinitely complex 
drama of inter-subjectivity, where the 
child, by means of a subtle play of love 
and fear, makes his own something of 
the personality who prohibits. Hesnard 
thinks also that this drama is epitomised 
in the psyche under the double figure of 
Judge and Accused, whose historical 
importance in his eyes we have already 
noted. 


It seems to me that one can extract 
from the prophetic message another 
double figure which belongs to the pro- 
perly adult age of culpability: Prophet 
and King. Nathan stands before David 
who has taken the wife of Uriah and sent 
him to death; Elias stands before Achab 
who killed Naboth in order to take his 
vineyard. I would readily see in this 
pair the fundamental archetype of a 
healthy and adult culpability, irreduc- 
ible to the Parent-Child figure of the 
parasitical age or to the Oedipus-com- 
plex. Pascal evokes this figure of the 
King many times in his Pensées. “ 
Leave a king all alone, without any sat- 
isfaction of the senses, without any care 
of the spirit, without company, to think 
by himself at leisure, and you will dis- 
cover that a king without diversion is 
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a man full of miseries.” The King is the 
principle of will, my “empire” and my 
“glory”. The Prophet is the word of 
perfection and of vanity, the perfection 
of love and the vanity of self; the king 
stands before the prophet who tells him 
the parable of his life (you are like a 
man who had...) and who abruptly 
concludes: you are this man. The king 
sometimes gets angry with him, as 
Oedipus is enraged with Calchas, for 
Greek tragedy too knows this figure of 
king and soothsayer. 

This double relation confirms again 
the small importance of the position 
between the exteriority and interiority 
in the accusation. Is the prophet within 
or without? Both. In one sense this 
archetype is more interior to the soul 
than the figure of father will ever be; 
authentic culpability will then be al- 
ways more “native” than the archaic 
culpability of prohibition would ever 
have been and is the source of the most 
intimate acts that it brings about, where- 
as in the Freudian schema the archaic 
prohibition bars the erotic élan as a 
foreign instance, the prophetic encoun- 
ter arouses an awareness of the vanity 
of the will itself. We discover the vanity 
of the most just Ego which tends to 
make use of its proper justice, as soon as 
it pretends to be of worth. It is in this 
sense that I understand the statement, 
that “The Law is written in the heart 
though always heard by the ear.” 

But in another sense the figure of the 
prophet will never be completely assimi- 
lated with the personality and remains 
further from it than that of the father. 
The prophet is neither the image of 
father, a figure nearby and one who bars 
the horizon, nor—the image of brother 
nor any other figure of the parental 
constellation; he is the mysterious figure 
who lets pass everything besides the self. 
He adds another dimension to the ac- 
cusation; he is the prophet of Yahweh; 
by this title he is there and he is not 
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there; he is himself and he is not him- 
self. 

By the same token the relation to 
prohibition is here singularly different 
from the relatively simple structure of 
the super-ego.The prophet more than 
the father is the figure of the intimate 
but also of the far removed. 

Similarly, the real situation of culpa- 
bility is laid bare; authentic guilt is a 
concealed guilt which always requires 
an outside informer. In this area the 
criticism of archaic and morbid guilt- 
feeling makes complete sense; this in- 
authentic culpability tends to put an 
enormous affective accent on an unreal 
guilt which conceals the approach to 
the more authentic levels of culpability. 
Because of his unusual position, the 
prophet pierces the cover of silent culpa- 
bility; the more authentic and near to 
the sources of personality culpability is, 
the more it is self-deceiving. What 
Nietzsche said about “masks” is here of 
tremendous significance: this is why 
deception requires this mediation of an 
unusual conscience to discover it. The 
hideous aspect of morbid culpability is 
thus brought out in retrospect—it leaves 
the individual in a frightful solitude. 
At this point there must arise, unex- 
pectedly, another who accuses me 
rightly, and is far from the poisoned 
circle which I form with my Vampire. 

3. ‘These reflections on a more authen- 
tic accusation and accuser do not be- 
come decisive unless they are placed in 
the original intention of the prophetic 
challenge. I can here only outline a 
movement of thought which would go 
beyond the limits of this report devoted 
to questions of morbid culpability. To 
put it all in one phrase, accusation 
plunges man in despairing misery as 
soon as it cuts off culpability from the 
memory of innocence and the promise 
of liberation. 

From the moment that guilt becomes 
the guilt of existence, or as Hesnard says, 




















































































































































































































“faute de destinée,” a path is taken 
which leads to the desolate country of 
calumny against man. Charity towards 
the other and towards oneself is like 
that imagination which, through the 
overgrown landscape, perceives the orig- 
inal contours; such a loving imagination 
is at the same time a view of the very 
heart of reality. Humility is perhaps 
distinguished from vileness only by this 
lecture en transparence which is the 
very meaning of creation, or what is the 
same thing, the sense of innocence more 
original than any original sin. This goes 
clean contrary to an education which is 
basically an education to self-hatred. 

But if culpability is perverted when 
it no longer has behind it the horizon 
of innocence, it is perverted still more 
when it is removed from the dynamism 
of some redemption and frozen in place 
for an ineluctable destiny. Ethical psy- 
chiatry has rightly shown in the neu- 
rosis of culpability—perhaps, in all neu- 
rosis—a world closed on accusation. We 
can never insist enough on this aspect of 
“fatality” of the guilt-complex; it even 
seems to me that we have not made 
enough use of the central meaning of 
neurosis as defeated exoneration. Not 
only are men wrongly accused, since 
they are more often obstructed by a cruel 
super-ego than challenged by the proph- 
ets, but above all they are accused with- 
out pity and without hope. The nega- 
tivity of the prohibition is perhaps not, 
once again, the most important fact, but 
rather its powerlessness to help, to liber- 
ate; above all, perhaps, man is badly 
pardoned. 

Here I rejoin Baruk who has perfectly 
seen the amplitude of the pathological 
problem of the missing exoneration.* 
These unhappy attempts to expel cul- 
pability are deeds of “destruction” as 
important as the unreal incrimination 
of the Oedipus crime. In particular, 
Baruk has very well seen that the first 
exoneration is the accusation of the 
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other man; of the scapegoat process 
which magically realizes this transfer 
of guilt, Baruk could say that “it plays 
in social history and in the history of 
peoples a role as important in its differ- 
ent way as the instinct for aggression.” 
Or rather, the turning aside of culpabil- 
ity engenders a specific aggressivity of 
non-biological origin whose function is 
distinctly that of exoneration. If the 
archaic part of culpability derives from 
a primitive aggressivity turned against 
itself, in its turn a more authentic cul- 
pability which is refused may cause an 
ageressivity which may be regarded as 
on the ethical level. Ultimately, the 
famous notion of aggressivity must be 
dissected and considered by an analysis 
into levels, as has culpability, to locate 
correctly the classic analyses of Freudian- 
ism on the role of masochism and of 
self-punishment in ethico-genesis. 

This development of unsuccessful ex- 
oneration can be followed sketchily in 
neuroses and in persecution manias, and 
paranoiac states. A scarcely patholog- 
ical form of this can be found in the 
pitiless and proud lover of justice who, 
lest he himself be accused, accuses, de- 
nounces, and punishes the hatred of 
his own side, feeding itself on reproaches 
and accusatory vehemence, displays in 
another way this bad faith of unjust 
exoneration. We can therefore follow 
in many directions the monstrous prolli- 
feration from an explosion center which 
seems indeed to be the refusal of that 
culpability which we would call the 
“sin of the just,” and which pertains to 
the “will principle” rather than to the 
“pleasure principle.” 

Hence the pathology of culpability 
would be two-fold: “unreal” culpability 
in Hesnard’s sense, unsuccessful ex- 
oneration on a substratum of real cul- 
pability. 

For this pathology a whole civilization 
is responsible—first of all, a perverted 
Christian civilization. On the one hand, 
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the collision of the guilty man with the 
judicial apparatus puts him in the pre- 
sence of an accusation cut off from par- 
don. There is here a paradox not suf- 
ficiently reflected on as yet and which 
pertains to the very nature of penal jus- 
tice; this latter, in fact, remains basic- 
ally, precisely in so far as it is justice, 
and despite the real correction of for- 
giveness (attenuating circumstances, re- 
mission of punishment, etc.) one of the 
essential forms of culpability without 
pardon. On the other hand, the world 
of profit and money displays another 
pitiless countenance; only an economy 
of gift® would be spiritually in harmony 
with a theme of pardon and redemp- 
tion; the hardness of the economic world 
is added curiously to that of the penal 
world, the latter protecting the former 
with its sanctions, and the first provid- 
ing the second with matters for offense. 
What a desert, or rather what a Kafka- 
esque castle, when Christian man has 
lost entirely the sense of pardon while 
retaining that of sin! For the worst 
thing that can happen to man is to “be- 
lieve in sin” when it is part of a different 
Credo that that of remission of sins. 


This is really standing the spiritual 
world on its head. A civilization in 
which the preaching of sin has replaced 
that of pardon, in which a strict juridic 
sense of social defense also happens to 
coincide with a pitiless practice of com- 
petition and profit—such a civilization 
without generosity is fertile soil not only 
for unreal culpability, but for unsuc- 
sessful exoneration. We are tempted 
to say that this spiritual world which 
Christianity has quite often helped to 
bring into being, sinks below the tragic: 
when there is no chorus to weep over 
him, man is delivered to terror without 
pity. We can understand when, in this 
world in which the present of accusa- 
tion is cut off from the future of the 
remission of sins, so many men flow 
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back again toward the past of innocence, 
and dream hopelessly of lost paradises. 
Some will try their luck with a liberty 
that pleads not guilty, a liberty without 
accuser, but such liberty is also without 
mercy; for without repentance it lacks 
perhaps its most intimate “structura- 
tion”. As Max Scheler has admirably 
shown in his essay on Repentance 
and M. Nabert in his Elements for 
an Ethic, repentance has this pro- 
found temporal significance that it 
joins a recreated past to a promised fu- 
ture in a reconciled present. This re- 
structuration in depth is doubtless the 
most intense moment of liberty, that in 
which the three “ecstacies” of time give 
birth to the most authentic culpability, 
that of sin which has been forgiven. 


Morativy without sin? Yes, to the ex- 
tent that sin means this archaic pre- 
morality against which Dr. Hesnard 
launches his just indictment. But per- 
haps it is of the essence of all morality 
to nourish a sin more subtle than the 
wretched little libido, the sin of self- 
righteousness. Perhaps the philosophy 
of liberty, to become more fundamental, 
must dig down to this sin without moral- 
ism, in order to recover the élan of 
“original affirmation,” more original 
than any original sin—in order to re- 
cover the impetus of the act which con- 
stitutes our existence. 





1 Les instincts de défense et de sympatbie. 

2 Psychiatrie physiologique, psychiatrie ethique. 

3 de Greef, op cit., p. 38. 

4 Baruk’s point of departure is, contrary to Freud, 
the authenticity of culpability. But let it be said 
right away that both Freud and Baruk can be right 
at different levels, and ages of culpability. Freud 
really only explored its archaic aspects, principally 
its Oedipian roots; the task of the psychiatrist is 
to dissolve this culpability by dissolving the accusa- 
tion itself, by reducing the super-ego. Hesnard goes 
still further, and rightly; not only is it necessary 
to cure the sick man by making him conscious of the 
infantile character of the Ocdipian situation, but by 
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convincing him of the unreal character of the 
Oedipian crime projected by adolescence or infancy. 
Hesnard is completely right on this level. The prob- 
lem remains finally at the level of a greater authenti- 
city of culpability. Baruk, who knows the prophets 
of Israel, is from the first on the level of what he 
calls the primordial ethical core, constituted by the 
laws of equity and of humanity (“the notion of 
a real function of a moral conscience as an integral 
part of human nature is absent from the work of 
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Freud, as moreover, from all modern characterolo- 
gy”). Baruk sees arise a pathological situation of 
real disorder which constitutes the violation of order. 
In the language of Hesnard we would speak of de- 
structuration through deviation from the highest 
order, not by regression to the vanished order of 
infancy. 

5 For an explanation of this concept, see the im- 
portant article of Francois Perroux, “The economics 
of gift”, Diogenes, 6. 
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Although little known in the U.S., in Europe the Sisters of Bethany 
perform miracles of Christ-like charity in reclaiming the women 
of the streets. ‘To make their work more widely known, we have 
recently published two books: the first, The Story of Bethany ($1.25) 
gives the factual and historical background of the Sisters’ work, and 
the struggles of their founder, a Dominican prison chaplain of the 
last century. The second, Netther Will I Condemn Thee ($1.25), 
gives a graphic picture of the Sisters’ present-day work and its lesson 
for all Christians who pride themselves on their sincerity. The 
author of this title is the distinguished German Dominican, Father 
Franziskus Stratmann, who when hiding from the Nazis spent five 
years in a Bethany convent. 
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PLAN OF THE NOVEL 
"THE LIFE OF A GREAT SINNER" 
FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY 


INTRODUCTION 


Te text of Dostoyevsky which we present here is that of a sketch for a novel 
which he never actually wrote. Apparently it was planned by him during 
various months in 1869-1870, and despite the difficulty of following the manu- 
script it will be evident that characters and themes suggested here later found 
their way into The Possessed, The Raw Youth, and The Brothers Karamazov. 


In a letter to A. Maikov (March 25, 1870), Dostoyevsky wrote: 
The main question which runs through all the books (of the novel) is 
the same which has tormented me, consciously and unconsciously, all my 
life—the existence of God. The hero is at different times in his life an 
atheist, a believer, a fanatic, and sectarian, now again an atheist. The 
action of the second book will take place in a monastery. I place all my 
hopes on this second book. (To you alone, Apollon Nikolaevitch, I make 
the confession. I want to make Tikhon Sadonsky in the second book the 
central figure, of course under a different name, but he is also a bishop 
and will live in retirement.) A thirteen-year-old boy who took part in a 
criminal offense, highly developed and depraved (I know that type), the 
future hero of the whole novel, is placed in the monastery by his parents 
(educated, of our class) to be educated there. The young wolf and nihil- 


ist makes friends with Tikhon . . . Perhaps I shall represent a grand, posi- 
tive, holy character...” 


This text previously appeared in Stavrogin’s Confession, published by Leonard 
and V. Woolf at the Hogarth Press (1922), but has long been out of print. It 
is often cited in biographical and critical studies of Dostoyevsky, and should 
shed some light on Dostoyevsky’s methods of composition. An essay by N. 
Brodsky, published with “The Life of a Great Sinner’ in Stavrogin’s Confes- 


sion, gives further information on the text and makes various remarks as to its 
biographical suggestiveness. 


Page 8. 
20/8 December 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT SINNER 


——Accumulation of wealth. 

——The birth of strong passions. 

——Strengthening of the will and of the inner powers. 

——Measureless pride and struggle with ambition. 

——The prose of life and a passionate belief that incessantly overcomes it. 
——That all should plead; I only demand. 

——Not to be afraid of anything. The sacrifices of life. 


——The influence of vice; the horror and coldness from it. 
——A desire to defile everyone. 
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——The romance of the years of childhood. Maccary.! 
——Schooling and first ideals. 

——Gets to know everything secretly. 

——Alone, to prepare himself for anything. 


(He is incessantly preparing himself for something, although he does not 
know for what; and, what is strange, he does not care about the what, as 


though perfectly sure that it will come of itself.) 

——Either slavery or domination. He believes. And that only. Unbelief 
for the first time—strangely springing up and taking shape only in the monas- 
tery. The little lame girl, Katya. Brother Misha. The stolen money. Under- 
went punishment. Fearlessness. A cornfield. Do not kill me, uncle. Love of 
Kulikov. John. Brutilov. The Frenchman Pougot. Upbraids Brutilov. Goes 
on with his studies. The diver. Albert.2 Shibo. Receiving the communion. 
Albert does not believe in God. The old people. Loves a great many things 
secretly and keeps them to himself. They call him a brute and thus he behaves 
like a brute. Passionate desire to surprise all by unexpectedly impertinent 
tricks? But not from ambition. By himself. The old people. Songs, Therese- 
Philosophe, John, Brin, Brutilov—Brothers, Albert. Friends, and yet they tor- 
ture a friend; disgusting. A meek, good, and pure friend before whom he 
blushes. Training himself by hardships and accumulating money. Humboldt. 

They immediately inform him that he is not their brother. 

He makes friends with Kulikov. The lady doctor. 

He sees her in a halo. A passionate desire to foul himself, to degrade 
himself in her eyes, but not to please her. A theft took place. They accuse 
him, he exculpates himself, but the affair becomes clear. The stepbrother com- 
mitted the theft. 


Page 7. 


A strong and permanent trait. Disrespect for the people round 
him, but this is not yet based on 
reason, but solely on a repulsion for 

them. Much repulsion. I eat grapes. He is beaten and flogged for his repul- 
sion. He only shuts himself up in himself and hates still more. Haughty 
contempt for his persecutors, and rapidity of judgment. Extraordinary quick- 
ness of judgment signifies a strong passionate individuality. He begins to 
feel that he ought not to make quick judgments, and for this he must 
strengthen his will. 





—It is a lie, mon Mushvar. 





— — * Arkashka and French conversations. 
sahedteimnaannnat Arkashka, Brutilov and himself keep 
The mother’s boys are at Sushar’s together. 
and at Chermak’s. (Their repulsion At Sushar’s—only Brutilov and his 
comes from stupidity.) history; altogether two chapters. 


All up. Because he slapped Sushar. The beginning of Albert. 





1 Sic. This word is in Roman letters in Dostoyevsky’s MS. 


2 Throughout the MS. Dostoyevsky writes this name and Lambert (see below) in Roman 
characters. 
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The boarding-school. An unjust punishment takes place in the house. 
Exams. In the country. Self-renunciation. Katya. In the town and in the 
boarding-school he surprises by his brutality. Lambert. Heroic acts—to run 
away with Katya. Kulikov with him. Murder. He does not forgive any lie or 
falsehood and without reasoning instantly rushes into a fight. For a long time 
he does not believe Katya, then he put her to the test and at last he intimidated 
her with the disgrace. 

——Strength of will—this he set before himself as the chief thing. 

——After Kulikov, he immediately goes to ask about the lame girl. Just 

here they caught him. 

——In the country the lady doctor falls in love with him. 

He caught her with a lover. 

The lady doctor. Mr. Alfonsky—characters. 


Page 9. 


At the house of the old people. With the old man—reading Karamzin, 
Arabian tales—On Suvorov, etc., On interest on money. He offended the 
younger old lady. He locked them in. Death. Anna and Vasilissa ran away. 
They sold Vasilissa. The last communion. The first confession. Repulsion. 
Is there a God? Bible and reading. 


January 2. 


He smashed the mirror deliberately. 
He decides to keep silent and not to say a single word— 


——St. mother: why do you make a show of yourself as a sacrifice? 
(An ideal and strange creature.) 


Alfonsky, the father (his speeches to his son and aspirations) . 
——A feeling of destruction. 


How many sciences must one know ——Voluptuousness (he wants to 
(his conversation with Vanka). remain in this state until he has 
money). 


——And the enormous idea of dom- 
ination (a direct feeling) is hidden so deep in him that he does not feel able, 
by himself, to adjust himself to these people. 

He is surprised at himself, puts himself to the test, and loves to plunge 
into the abyss. 

——The running away with the little girl and the murderer Kulikov imme- 
diately after his removal from Sushar’s to Chermak’s. (The fact which pro- 
duces an overwhelming effect on him and which has even somewhat unsettled 
him so that he feels a natural need to contract inwardly and to reflect so as 
to lean on something.) He leans after all on money. 


Of God meanwhile he does not After Kulikov, he is humble at 
think. home and in the boarding-school in 
His silence ends after a year and a order to reflect and 





half by his confession about Kulikov. | 
| find himself, 


——But he is unsociable and uncom- 
municative, nor could it be other- 
wise, remembering and knowing such 
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a horror, and looking at all other children, for instance, as at something perfectly 
alien to him, from which he had fled away into another path, into a good path 
or a bad one—— 

The blood at times torments him. But the chief thing: 

(He is violently carried away by It is not this alone that isolates 
something, by Hamlet, for instance.) him from everybody, but really his 
The inhabitants of the Moon. dreams of power and his enormous 

height above everything. 

From that height he is kept back by science, poetry, etc., i.e. in the sense 
that these are higher things and that it is therefore necessary that he should be 
higher and better in them too. 

Only to prepare oneself, but he is strangely certain that it will all come 
by itself. Money will solve all questions. 

The chief thing. The meaning of the first part—hesitation, insatiable de- 
sire for the ideal, instinctive consciousness of superiority, power, and strength. 
Looking for a fixed point to rest upon. But at any rate an unusual man. 


Page 11.1 


or better:—Not a single dream of what to be and what’s his vocation prevented 
him from amassing money. 

But doubt is always solved by the necessity of money and the chance of 
amassing a fortune (he sells himself to the men-servants) . 

Concerning a horse that went mad, The father gave him a flogging— 
or a fire. a rupture between them—I do not 
consider you my father. 

——He sells himself to the men-servants, and for this he is held in general 
contempt, but 

—- Finds a pocket-book—the infatuation that possesses him finally on 
account of his exam.—he nearly yields. 

But after this the history of Katya’s disgrace, and then the hellish de- 
bauchery with Albert, crime and blasphemy and denouncing himself as acces- 
sory to the murder with Kulikov—straight into the abyss. ‘The Monastery. 

——Although money concentrates him terribly on a certain firm point 
and solves all questions, at times the point wavers (poetry and many other 
things) and he cannot find a way out. This state of wavering forms the novel. 

——Something of his will, wounds and burns—feed his pride. He wishes 
to be ready for everything. He made up his mind to make money in an 
honest way. His hesitation with regard to the pocket-book. 

——Since a great many things move him sincerely, in a terrible fit of spite 
and pride he plunges into debauchery. 

(This is the chief thing.) 

——His estrangement from people was furthered by the fact that they all 
looked upon him as an eccentric, and laughed or feared him. 

——A broken head (pantalons en haut), he is ill. 

Then Chermak left him alone. (Mango.) 

——By the process of thinking he arrived at the conclusion for instance 
that it is not necessary to act dishonestly, because acting honestly he would 


1 At the top of page 11 is the sentence: “Scenes (cows, tigers, horses, etc.) 
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make money even better, since to the rich all privileges for any evil are 
granted even without that. 

——Albert and he steal a star from the crown and escape successfully (he 
incited), but when Albert began to blaspheme, he began beating him. And 
then he declared himself before the court as an atheist. 

——Idea: that he could gain a still greater power by flattery, like Von Brin. 

But no—he thinks—I want to reach the same end without flattery. 


Page 12. 


I myself am God, and he makes Katya worship him. (God knows what 
he does with her. “I shall love you then when you can do everything.’”) 

——In the vagaries of his imagination he has endless dreams, up to the 
overthrow of God and putting himself in the place of God. (Kulikov had a 
strong influence.) 


PROBLEM Memento. Act 1. Early Childhood. 
To find the mean pro- The old man and woman. 
portional. Act 2. The family, Sushar, the run- 


ning away and Kulikov— 
Act 3. Chermak—exams. 
Act 4. The country and Katya. 
Debauchery with Albert. 
20 Childhood. 
20 Monastery. 
40 Before deportation. 
20 Woman and Satan. 
40 Heroic acts. 

——Repulsion for people from the very first consciousness as a child 
(through the passion of a proud and domineering nature). Out of contempt: 

——“I will carry it with a high hand, shan’t degrade myself with the flattery 
and dexterity of a Brin.” 

——And this too is from repulsion from people and from contempt for 
them from the earliest years of childhood— 

——"“Oh, if I only took upon myself the role of a flatterer like Brin—what 
could I not achieve!” 

——And begins at times to reason: “Shall I not become a flatterer? (he con: 
sults the lame girl about it). This too is a power of the spirit—to endure one- 
self as a flatterer. But no I do not want it, it is foul—besides I shall have an 
instrument—money, so that they, willy-nilly, whether they choose or not, will 
all come to me and bow to me.” 

With Kulikov he displaces his 
spiritual power. Kulikov does not 
kill him; but the murderer, the run- 
away soldier, they killed together. 


re Sn & 
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3 

5 

35 years ago. 
born in 1835. 

If anyone overheard his dreams, he believes he would die; but he confesses 
himself in everything to the lame girl. 

——Whatever he reads, he tells in a peculiar way of his own to the lame girl. 

——‘A slap in the face is the greatest offense.” With blood— 

——The first organized dream of the significance of money. 

——The lame girl keeps everything he is telling her secret—she does it 
without thinking, without his command, having subtly realized it for herself, 
so that in most cases he does not remind her of the necessity of keeping things 
secret. 

The lame girl does not agree to become an atheist. 

He does not beat her for that. 


Page 15. 


——A single, but detailed psychological analysis of how the writers, for 
instance, ““The Hero of Our Time” (Lermontov), affect a child. 

——The indignation of a child at the guests as they arrive; at the frank- 
ness and impertinence which they allow themselves. (Uvar) “How dare they?” 
the child thinks. 

——The fall of the old couple. 

——The theatre. Sit on my knees— 

They flog him for his repulsion. 

——When he and the little girl come to live with the Alfonskies, he tells 

not to say a word about Gogol or about what concerns us, about travels. 

should not say a word. 

——He has read an immense amount (Walter Scott, etc.) 

——At the Alfonskies—not brothers. He is made to feel it. 

——He pretends to be rude, undeveloped, and a fool. 

——With the men-servants. 

—RMrs. Alfonsky suggests the idea that they should not mix with the 
children. 

——At Sushar’s. Alfonsky flogs him. It turns out to be for no fault. 

——Mrs. Alfonsky has invented, the running away. With Kulikov—caught. 

——A guest: they call him. They examine him. Candid thoughts. 

The guest is surprised.—The house is set on fire, or something—illness. 

——Alfonsky delivers speeches. 

——At Chermak’s. Progress in studies, reading. Exam. 

After exam. Alfonsky makes some one fall in love with—Alfonsky ques- 
tions. 

For the lame girl. With Katya. A cornfield.—Family scenes—Alfonsky, his 
friend, a box on the ear. 


In Moscow, Lambert— 


About classical education at Chermak’s (Herr Teider) . 
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Jan. 27. 


He is astonished that all these (grown-up) people completely believe in 
their nonsense, and are much more stupid and insignificant than they seem from 


the outside. 


(One of the scholarly guests falls down intoxicated and goes with gypsies 


in the Maryin woods.) 


A period of unbelief in God. Essential to write how the New Testament 
had affected him. He agrees with the Gospel. 

The chief thing meantime is his own / and his interests. Philosophical 
questions engage him in so far as they touch him. 


Lambert. 


Page 14.1 


The lame girl: and I will you how you said that you will be a king (or 


something ludicrous). 

——he wounds her for this— 

Lambert and he—a complete pic- 
ture of depravity. But Lambert is 
intoxicated with it and finds nothing 
higher than this. National levity. 

But he plunges into debauchery 
with an irresistible desire, but also 
with fear. The hollowness, dirt and 
absurdity of immorality astonish 
him. He gives it all up and after ter- 
rible crimes he denounces himself 
with bitterness. 


(Dreams of travel, Kul and the 
lame girl.) They read novels. He 
is highly developed and knows a 
great deal about many things. He 
knows Gogol and Pushkin. He never 
pretends tenderness for the lame girl 
until the time when he carried her 
in his arms. 





Of what does he speak with the 
lame girl? Of all his dreams? 

“When I am grown up, I shall 
marry not you.” So that it is not 
necessary to say he dreamt of this or 
that, but he went to the lame girl 
and said to her this or that. Of what 
he will be and of money. He beat 
her because the money did not in- 
crease. He talked to her about the 
reading of Karamazin, tales, etc. He 
was taught French and German by 
the young lady, the old, etc. They 
went for their lessons to other chil- 
dren (there they made fun of him). 

Because the lame girl did not flare 
into a passion for Karamazin, he 
beat her. 

He knew the whole Bible, he told 
her. 

——The history of the world—but 
was weak in geography. 

He meets Umnov, who proves that 
he knows more than he. Coming 
home he tells the lame girl that 
Umnov is a fool and knows nothing, 
and gave the lame girl a slight beat- 
ing; after that he pays a great atten- 
tion to Umnov. 


1 On this sheet Dostoyevsky noted: To begin to send out on Feb. 22, Jan. 27. Under the name 
of Lambert stands the name of the author. On the top are several dates—Feb. 10, 15, 22. 
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Do it—cut me off, I don’t want you to study together with my children. 
——When the old couple used to be very drunk and roll about, the lame 
girl used to cry over them. At first he beat her, but then ceased. 
—They killed a goose— 
The Bible. Jacob bowed three times. He gets muddled with the Bible. 
The lame girl laughs. 
——The habit of beating her; he did not want to kiss her. 
(The lame girl was not frozen to death. 
They found her. But she disappeared from the house of the Alfonskys.) 
His incessant thinking. From the time he began to remember himself: 
What shall I be and how shall I do it all. 
Then doubt: is power alone worth everything and might one not be the 
slave of all the strongest? 
He began training his will power. 
He is stung by passions. 
Page 16. 


That in each line should be heard: I know what I am writing and I am 
not writing in vain. 

I. THE FIRST PAGES. (1) The tone, (2) the ideas to be artistically and 
concisely fitted in. 

Tue First N.B.—The Tone (the story is a life—i.e., although from the 
author, it must be concise, without being meager in explanations, but also rep- 
resenting by means of scenes. In this harmony is needed.) The concision of 
the story is at times that of Gil Blas. As though no importance is attached (by 
the author) to dramatic and scenic passages. 

But the dominating idea of the Life should be seen, i.e., although the whole 
dominating idea is not explained and is always left vague, the reader should 
always realize that the idea is religious, that the Life is of such importance that 
it is worth while to begin even from the yéars of extreme childhood. Also, in 
the selection of that in which the story consists, of all facts, there is continuously 
displayed (something) and the man to be is constantly exhibited and set on 
a pedestal. 


Chief. Nota Bene: He began saving money from a vague idea, but that 
idea was all the time becoming solid,and showing itself to him in the 
further development of the affair. 

But the chief impulse was his coming to live at Alfonsky’s. 


(1) Caught a mouse. 

The lame girl. 

The old couple. 

The nurse, bathing, the badge, and retirement. 
When I Anna and Vasilissa ran away. 
shall be The last communion (the Italian, money from pocket—) 
grown up. The first idea. 

The teacher (drunk). 

The first confession, what has he got there in the little 

boxes, and in the cup? Is there a God. 
To convert the devil. 


The beating of The corpse by the hedge. Kilyan. 
the lame girl. Vasilissa was sold. 
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Interest on money and conversations with the guest. 

Readings. On Suvorov. Arabian tales. 

Dreams.—Umnov and Gogol (the lame girl laughs). 

——The old couple grow weaker and weaker. 

He locked them in. He got drunk. 

Stole with the boy. Thrashed him. 

Fighting with older boys. 

——Complete depravity. 

He beats the lame girl to make her fight the boys. 

She would like to come out, but she was thrashed and 
she cried. 

Dreams of power and will. Umnov looks at naked girls 
(tries to assault the lame girl). 


When the old couple died——he is eleven years old, and the lame girl is ten, 
—Alfonsky—The old man and woman. Death. He makes a speech to the lame 
girl upon how to behave. 

——Before that: They teased the lady—fell on her, they were dragged home, 
flogging.—He was afraid to complain. 

I shall never play the coward. 

——I’ll learn not to play the coward. (He was afraid, but thrashed the 
boy.) 

——He cut himself for a test. 

——Instruction from the boy as to fornic ... on (Therese-Philosophe gave 
him a beating for it.) 

But the book she took away from him. 

He began to save money. 

To amass (he tells the lame girl). 

He, directly he arrived, puts her through an examination. (Advice to her: 
do not speak of Gogol and of nothing of ours.) 

First part. The boy is wild, but thinks a tremendous lot of himself. 


Page 17. 


——The man-servant Osip—at first he was taken into the house to amuse 
them by telling stories, by his jovial character. Alfonsky had whipped Osip’s 
brother to death, then he took Osip and pressed him for the army. Immediately 
Osip escaped (he is also Kulikov). They killed Orlov. They part. Kulikov 
(Osip) let him off. 

——In a year and a half’s time the hero’s step-mother weeps at Alfonsky’s 
betrayal of her. He keeps a mistress openly. (For that reason he whipped 
Osip’s brother to death.) Alfonsky is killed by the peasants (?). 

The canvas of the novel. The hero’s step-mother, Alfonsky’s wife, when 
she pined, becoming an old maid, had a fiancé (an officer or someone—teacher) . 

But she married Alfonsky. Unhappy and offended by Alfonsky (she slapped 





1On the left-hand margin Dostoyevsky wrote beginning at the words “They caught a mouse” 
and continuing to this point, “To squeeze all this into four folios (maximum) .” 
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his mistress in the face) she renewed relations with her first lover who happened 
to turn up at that time. The boy saw them kissing. “You may report it to 
your father,” and then begged him not to tell. The boy kept silence; but Alfon- 
sky knows that his son knows that he has horns and that the step-mother has 
a lover. 

He made a row in the village on account of the lame girl. He mocked 
Katya. The mother was beside herself because of Katya. In town with Lam- 
bert—and so on. 

Here (Al—y) who made a row in the village, the peasants might have 
killed him, which the boy might witness, and— 


(I may make up about the step-mother and her lover, and to what 
extent and degree the boy is involved in that liaison.) 


——Alfonsky has a benefactor—and indeed his chief enemy, because he is 
a benefactor. All the benefactor’s favors humiliate his pride. The benefactor 
does not like to live unless he act the part of benefactor, but for one inch of 
favor demands three yards of gratitude. Both humiliate themselves, humiliate 
each other, and hate each other to the verge of illness. 


Page 18. 


——The extraordinary pride of the boy has the result that he can neither 
pity nor despise these men. 

Nor can he be very indignant with them. He cannot sympathize with his 
father or mother.. At the exam he distinguished himself unexpectedly,—he 
wanted to appear an imbecile. He despises himself greatly because he could not 
restrain himself and distinguished himself. 

——The dangerous and uncommon idea that he is to become an extraordi- 
nary man possessed him from his first childhood. He thinks of it incessantly. 
Cleverness, skill, learning—all these he wishes to acquire as a means to be extra- 
ordinary in the future. 

Again money seems to him at least not unnecessary, a power useful on all 
occasions, and he decides on money. 

Knowledge appears to him terribly difficult. 

Now again it seems to him that even if he is not to be an extraordinary 
man, but most ordinary, money will give him everything,—i.e., power and the 
right to despise— 

And at last he repents and is tormented in his conscience because he wishes 
so basely to be extraordinary. 

But he himself does not know what he will do. 

The pure ideal of a free man flashes across him at times; all this when at 
the boarding school. 





——He makes friends with Osip, about the Khlysti, they almost sleep to- 
gether. 
——Umnov; he knows Gogol by heart. 
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Page 70. 


Monastery—God give us and all animals a good night.—(To make a study 
of Humboldt’s description of animals, Buffon and the Russians.) 

——Science as worship. 

——About the bear. 

——Of his first love and how he became a monk— (chastity) . 

——On the nature of Satan? 

——Anikita goes to Chaadaev to exhort him. He calls Tikhon: the latter 
comes, argues, and then asks to be forgiven. 

——On little insects and the universal joy of Living Life, Tikhon’s inspirit- 
ing stories. 

——His friendship with the boy, who allows himself to torment Tikhon by 
pranks. (The devil is in him). 

——Tikhon learns of Therese-Philosophe. He blesses him in his downfall 
and revolt. 

——Tikhon’s clear stories about life and happiness on earth. Of his family, 
father, mother, brothers. Extraordinarily simple and therefore moving stories 
from Tikhon of his transgressions against his people, of pride, ambition, 
mockery (I wish I could unmake all this again now, Tikhon says). 

This alone is in itself moving, that he has become friends with the boy. 

Tikhon’s story of his first love, of children, it is lower to live as a Monk: 
one must have children, and it is higher when one has a vocation. 

——Therese-Philosophe disturbed Tikhon. And I thought that he had 
already been hardened. He vowed obedience to the boy. He obeys him. 

(Loftily, vigorously, and movingly.) 

Tikhon says to a certain lady that she is a traitor to Russia as well as a 
malefactor towards her children; of how they are deprived of childish visions 
even from their very childhood. The study of them (by Leo Tolstoi and 
Turgenev) , although they are exact, reveals an alien life. Pushkin alone is a 
real Russian. 

The boy has at times a low opinion of Tikhon: he is so funny, he does 
not know things, he is so weak and helpless, he comes to me for advice, but at 
last he perceives that Tikhon’s mind is as strong as a babe is pure; that he 


cannot have an evil thought, cannot be tempted, and therefore all his acts are 
clear and beautiful. 


Page 71. 


Tikhon. On humility (how mighty humility is). 
All about humility and free will. 
——Of forgiving the unforgivable sinner (that this torment is the most 
tormenting) . 
Page 19. 
The Main Idea. 
May 3/15 
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After the Monastery and Tikhon the Great Sinner comes out into the 
world in order to be the greatest of men. He is sure that he will be the greatest 
of men. And in that way he behaves: he is the proudest of the proud and 
behaves with the greatest haughtiness towards people. The vagueness as to the 
form of his future greatness coincides perfectly with his youth. But he (and this 
is cardinal) has through Tikhon got hold of the idea (conviction) that in 
order to conquer the whole world one must conquer oneself only. Conquer 
thyself and thou shalt conquer the world. Does not choose a career, but neither 
has he the time: he begins to watch himself profoundly. But along with this 
there are also certain contradictions: 

(1) gold (amassing) (a family on his hands); amassing money was sug- 
gested to him by a usurer, a terrible man, the antithesis of Tikhon, (2) Educa- 
tion (Comte. Atheism, Friends.) Education. He is tormented by ideas and 
philosophy but he masters that which is essential. 

Suddenly youth and debauchery. A martyr’s act and terrible crimes. Self- 
renunciation. But out of mad pride he becomes an ascetic and pilgrim. 
Travels in Russia. (Romance of love. Thirst for humiliation), etc., etc., and 
sO on. 

(The canvas is rich.) 
Fallings and risings. 


Extraordinary man—but what has he done and achieved. 

Traits. Out of pride and infinite haughtiness towards people he becomes 
meek and charitable to all because he is already higher than all. 

He wanted to shoot himself (a child was exposed at his door) . 

He ends with establishing a Foundling Hospital and becomes a Haase.* 
Everything is becoming clear. 

He dies confessing a crime. 


(Translated by S. 8. KOTELIANSKY anp VIRGINIA WOOLF) 


1F. M. Dostoyevsky had evidently in mind the famous Russian doctor and philanthropist 
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Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Christianity in its political setting. A 
three-part symposium with this title was 
the lead aricle of the Winter 1954-5 
issue of RELIGION IN Lire. The relation 
of Christianity to democracy and com- 
munism in general was first considered, 
then the situation of Christians in East 
Berlin, and finally that of Christians in 
China (this last section was by the An- 
glican Bishop Andrew Yu-Yue Tsu). At 
least four other articles in the issue 
would seem to be of interest for readers 
of Cross CurrENTs: Nicholas Maximoff’s 
“The Future of Russia: Marx, Tolstoi, 
or Dostoyevsky?”, Donald J. Fleming’s 
analysis of the problem of the missions 
in the light of the writings of F. S. C. 
Northrop, James McEwen’s “Some phi- 
losophical and scientific misconceptions 
of history,” and the exceptionally co- 
gent review of Toynbee’s approach to 
history and its relation to Christianity 
(by Edward D. Myers, a collaborator of 
Toynbee) . 

The same high-level concern with 
politics was again manifest in the April 
issue of THe Review or Po.itics, which 
in a sense was dedicated to aspects of 
“international community”. Kenneth 
V. Thompson contributed an important 
critical evaluation of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s theory of international politics. 
Piotr S. Wandycz, in “The Theory of 
International Relations”, demonstrated 
the inadequacy of the theories of the 
recent past because of the absence of 
“international ideas”. The facets open- 
ed up by these articles were considerably 
illuminated by John P. Armstrong’s 
“The Enigma of Senator Taft and Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy’, and were given 
point by H. Handley Colutier’s “Leon- 
tief on Nationalism”. 


2. 


Christians in Asia. The May 1 issue 
of the Italian journal ApEsso attempted 
to draw the relevant lessons for Chris- 
tians in the Afro-Asian conference at 
Bandung. Recognizing the fantastic dis- 
parity between the average income of 
the peoples represented at that confer- 
ence and the average income in Amer- 
ica, the writer emphasized that even 
America could not successfully oppose a 
coalition uniting Communist power and 
these Afro-Asian nations. The atmos- 
phere of the conference would appear to 
have been such that European Chris- 
tianity was as much rejected as Euro- 
pean colonialism; the new nationalist 
atmosphere seemed incapable of the dis- 
tinction between the soldier and the 
missionary. “The absence of the West 
from Bandung is scarcely comforting, 
but that among the representatives of 
1,300,000,000 people there should have 
been no Christian presence, that no 
Christian voice was heard, here is some- 
thing that is heartbreaking.” 

A new English-language Asian jour- 
nal, politically non-partisan and _ serv- 
ing to encourage a humanist-Christian 
dialogue, deserves special encouragement 
and attention. The numbers thus far 
received of Community (13, Macleod 
road, Colombo 4, Ceylon, quarterly, $2) 
give considerable promise for the future. 
The serious cultural level and high 
ideals behind the founding of the jour- 
nal are quite evident, but it remains 
to be seen how far the western intellec- 
tual concerns of many of the writers— 
which make it easier for us to read—will 
also be a barrier in reaching the new 
generation now being formed under the 
various Asian nationalisms. It is certain- 
ly to be hoped that articles like that of 
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M. M. Thomas (a former contributor 
to Cross CurRENTS) in the April issue, 
“Cultural Freedom in Asia Today”, will 
be seriously studied by those most direct- 
ly concerned with the issues his conclu- 
sion defines: 


In Asian countries at this stage of 
their development, not only Nation- 
alism and Communism but also move- 
ments for Democracy, Industrializa- 
tion, Planning and Socialism are 
charged with utopian content and 
illegitimate hopes. Precisely because 
of this, and because of the tough op- 
position to structural changes neces- 
sary for the realization of these goals, 
people become pre-occupied with the 
technical-structural and power-politi- 
cal means and tend to ignore the ends 
of fuller, personal, responsible living 
in society. It is in such a situation 
that the universities should jealously 
guard their cultural freedom and 
properly use it to become centres of 
social judgment, illuminations and 
guidance. The universities should be 
intimately related to the political 
realities, but at the same time should 
have political detachment grounded 
on their response to a transcendent 
Truth, to view them independently, 
objectively and critically. University 
autonomy is not the freedom to build 
up an “ivory tower” but to be socially 
responsible. Only when the people 
and the State accept the universities 
and other cultural institutions as 
their accusing and demanding “con- 
science”, can welfare planning be 
democratic and humane. Effective 
cultural freedom of this type under a 
Welfare State is “difficult but not im- 
possible”. It is the test of our gener- 
ation. 


As an encouraging response in this 
area one other journal may be mention- 
ed, SociAL OrpER (4 Boat Club Road, 
Poona 1, India, monthly, $2), a modest 
but important enterprise conducted by 
the Jesuit Fathers’ Institute of Social 
Order, and edited by Father J. DeSouza, 
formerly India’s representative at the 
United Nations. The latter was encour- 
aged by the large degree of Catholic 
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support for the “Boodhan movement”, 
which is cooperative in origin and aims 
at an effective agrarian reform. 


3. 


Milosz & our obsession with power. 
The translation of Czeslaw Milosz’ first 
novel, The Seizure of Power (Criterion) , 
is a powerful study of the obsession 
with power in this century of total war, 
and may well serve to bring readers back 
to his earlier non-fictional analysis of 
the same material in The Captive Mind 
(now available in Knopf’s paper-back 
Vintage series). 

Although The Seizure of Power is a 
novel of ideas, one is constantly aware 
of the persons expounding these ideas, 
of their deep-seated frustrations, agony 
and despair. The background is one of 
the most inherently tragic episodes in 
history, the enslavement of Poland by 
the Russians, beginning with the abor- 
tive Russian uprising in 1944. The tech- 
nique may be loosely compared to that 
of film montage; in rapid flashes the 
novelist’s omniscient eye moves from 
scene to disjointed scene, focusing on the 
different personages of the unfolding 
drama. 

With admirable understatement, 
avoiding both bathos and sentimentality, 
Milosz presents a hard-boiled and lyri- 
cal narrative of the people who were 
caught up in the successive terrors of 
Nazi and Stalinist conquerors. In the 
face of such staggering catastrophes, it 
becomes easier to understand why so 
many of the survivors embraced the god 
of Historical Necessity as the founda- 
tion of their “New Faith”; mere oppor- 
tunism is too pat an explanation for the 
numerous defections among Polish in- 
tellectuals to the new primitivism of the 
East. 

Although The Seizure of Power can 
stand on its own as a successful novelis- 
tic achievement, it is particularly rele- 
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vant to turn again to The Captive Mind 
and to understand how admirably the 
two works stand as commentaries on 
each other. The nameless, impersonal 
figures of the earlier essay have in the 
novel been transformd into flesh-and- 
blood people by a man who has loved 
and suffered as one of them. For exam- 
ple, we gain more insight into the angst 
of Peter Quinto, the main character of 
the novel, when we keep in mind such a 
passage as this from the earlier study: 


Their (Kremlin-controlled intellectu- 
als) search for something springs 
from a more or less clear understand- 
ing of the fact that the New Faith is 
incapable of satisfying the spiritual 
needs of mankind, for its eftorts in 
that direction have with inexorable 
regularity turned into caricature. If 
they were forced to formulate what 
they seek, they would undoubtedly 
reply that they want a system with a 
socialist economy, but one in which 
man need not struggle desperately in 
the snake-like embrace of the Method. 
But they must be lasting values, gear- 
ed to the future, and therefore not 
products of obsolete concepts. Any- 


thing less would serve merely to con- 
firm the Method. 


Like all good novelists, Milosz demon- 
strates his ability to sympathize with 
his characters. The NKVD interrogator 
Wolin, the doctrinaire Fascist Kamien- 
ski, the neo-Communist informer Win- 
ter—all speak to us not as so many voices 
in an artificially constructed political 
figure, but as people with their kindness, 
their stupidity, and their movements of 
violence and treachery. The novel deals 
with the story of four Polish intellec- 
tuals forced by the whirlwind of history 
into making an agonizing choice at the 
moment of Russian re-occupation of 
Poland; Quinto, the central figure, is 
an ex-Catholic, former political prison- 
er in Russia, returning to his homeland 
with a Polish division of the Red Army 
as an uneasy collaborator with the new 
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Communist government (the Lublin 
committee). Like the others, even Ka- 
mienski, the right-wing Catholic who ro- 
mantically longs for the restoration of 
the Pax Romana, he is forced to accept 
the reality of his position: political 
prison and death on the one hand, or an 
uneasy alliance with the Russian-con- 
trolled government on the other. 

In addition there is the elusive figure 
of Gil, the intellectual rendered innocu- 
ous by his Communist masters, who is 
presented at the outset of the novel, 
several years after the events of the story 
have taken place, working on a transla- 
tion of Thucydides. His existence is a 
concrete example of what Milosz had 
described in The Captive Mind as the 
practice of Ketman. Another contribu- 
tion of the novel, which is perhaps par- 
ticularly striking for the non-European 
reader, resides in its portrayal of the 
deep-seated hatreds and traumas result- 
ing from the long-standing clash of con- 
flicting ideologies. People seem twisted 
and choked in the petrified forest of their 
respective political dogmas. 

Although The Seizure of Power will 
be rightly compared with Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and Darkness at Noon (does 
the absence of such works in America 
support Eliot’s judgment that we have 
not yet suffered enough?), it is far less 
available to prostitution at the hands 
of those militant anti-Communists who 
seem congenitally incapable of under- 
standing the complexities of the Com- 
munist threat. Even Winter, the fully 
committed (if uneasy) Stalinist, 
emerges as fully human, suffering as 
much as any of the more attractive peo- 
ple in the novel. The author obvious- 
ly accepts his novelist role of rendering 
rather than judging his characters and 
situations. 

One can find no more succinct and 
comprehensive way of describing the 
general approach of the author than to 
quote his words in The Captive Mind: 




























































































The war years taught me that a man 
should not take a pen in his hands 
merely to communicate to others his 
own despair and defeat. This is too 
cheap a commodity; it takes too little 
effort to produce it for a man to pride 
himself on having done so. Whoever 
saw, as many did, a whole city re- 
duced to rubble—kilometers of streets 
on which there remained no trace of 
life, not even a homeless dog— 
merged with a rather ironic attitude 
toward descriptions of the hell of the 
big city by contemporary poets, de- 
scriptions of the hell in their own 
souls, A real ‘wasteland’ is much 
more terrible than any imaginary 
one. Whoever has not dwelt in the 
midst of horror and dread cannot 
know how strongly a witness and par- 
ticilpant protests against himself, 
against his own neglect and egoism. 


Apart from its aesthetic value, Mil- 
osz’ novel constitutes a challenge to the 
conscience of the West. Smug in our 
righteous complacency (U.S. immigra- 
tion laws have, incidentally, prevented 
Milosz from rejoining his wife and two 
children in this country) we ignore or 
merely conceptualize the existential 
plight of the individual under Commun- 
ist totalitarianism. That this suffering 
guilt-ridden Polish emigré has with vigor 
and brilliance made us aware of the 
spiritual hell in which half of humanity 
exists is no small achievement. 


4. 


The Modern Writer and His World 
(Criterion). G. S. Fraser’s study should 
interest anyone who is concerned with 
imposing a unity upon the seeming 
chaos that is modern literature, especial- 
ly if he has suffered from the preciosity, 
jargon and calculated obscurantism 
often presented as profundity in this 
area. If Fraser’s book were nothing 
more than a substitute for W. Y. Tin- 
dall’s dull and pretentious hack work, 
Forces in Modern British Literature, 
there would be reason to rejoice; but it 
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has enduring virtues of its own to rec- 
ommend it as well. 

The book is divided into five chapters: 
an excellent introductory chapter, and 
separate chapters on the drama, poetry, 
the novel, and criticism in England. As 
a practicing poet, Fraser writes with self- 
assurance and perception in this area. 
On the whole, there is a remarkable 
ability to capture the long view, a deft- 
ness in handling sweeping generaliza- 
tions, combined with a critical percep- 
tiveness which he brings to bear on a 
specific passage. 

Fraser is concerned with both the lite- 
rary artefact and the historical milieu. 
Only rarely does he allow his interest in 
the intellectual climate to cloud his cri- 
tical good sense: the assumption upon 
which he bases his judgment of Kafka 
would appear questionable, and his ten- 
tative evaluation of Pound leaves one 
troubled: “One’s final judgment about 
them (the Cantos) will be a judgment 
really about Pound.” Although the pan- 
oramic view is emphasized, enough anal- 
ysis is provided to convince us of the 
author’s competence at providing ade- 
quate textual explication of a given 
piece of writing. 

As chronicle, as perceptive and some- 
times brilliant critical writing, as an ex- 
position of the literary effort seen as a 
criticism of life in a turbulent and 
anxiety-ridden age, Fraser's book is an 
important contribution to contemporary 
criticism. 

Also noted. James Langdale’s article 
on the ‘People and Freedom’ movement 
(BLACKFRIARS, June) was illuminat- 
ing for its information on a further area 
of Don Sturzo’s influence, as well as for 
suggesting the slightly unreal attitude 
of much British Catholic political 
thought . . . The Cambridge University 
Press has happily preserved the inaugu- 
ral lecture of Dr. David Knowles, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, which is 
a clear and temperate statement of the 
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humanist vocation of the historian... . 
ACTUALITE RELIGIEUSE DANS LE MONDE, 
frequently cited in these notes, has 
ceased publication; INFORMATIONS CATH- 
OLIQUES INTERNATIONALES continues its 
journalistic approach and format, and 
J. P. Dubois-Dumée remains the guid- 
ing spirit. —TThe Dominicans of Latour- 
Mabourg will have no editorial respon- 
sibility for the “new” project (163, 
boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 17e, bi- 
monthly, $5.50). The valuable dossiers 
(Aug. 1, on Catholicism in Brazil; June 
15, on Catholicism in Austria) continue, 
and much other carefully prepared in- 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


l. 


The Book of the Poor in Spirit (Harp- 
er & Bros.). The author of this book is 
unknown, but is generally conceded to 
be a mid-14th century Dominican, per- 
haps a disciple of Johann Tauler. It 
has been edited, translated into English 
and supplied with an excellent introduc- 
tion by C, F. Kelley, a Benedictine of 
Downside Abbey, who presents it as one 
of the most ‘concerned’ works of Chris- 
tian literature, a treatise of such high 
spirituality and balanced intellectual 
power that it ranks with the leading 
writings of the school of Rhineland 
mysticism. 

The Book of the Poor in Spirit is a 
difficult work to read in an age of pub- 
lic relations, and is in another world 
from the best-selling palliatives that have 
accompanied the current “revival”. It 
has a hard and didactic style, and never 
wanders far from the examination of the 
meaning of, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast and give to the poor. 
And come follow me.” It provides a mys- 
tical doctrine, coupled with practical 
counselling, within the framework of 
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formation . . . Those desiring to make 
contact with the aspirations and prob- 
lems of the younger generation of Afri- 
can Christians will profit from the spe- 
cial issue of ‘THE STUDENT WorRLD (quar- 
terly of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13, rue Calvin, Geneva, 
Switzerland, $2), “Awakening Africa” 
(no. 4, 1954); they will also want to 
consult the published report of the first 
meetings of the directors of the Catho- 
lic Lay Apostolate in Africa (Dec. 8-13, 
1953, at Kisubi, Uganda). The latter 
may be ordered from Piazza San Callisto, 
16, Rome. 


scholastic thought and the authority of 
Christian tradition. 


The pattern emphasized for the per- 
son concerned with God in the 14th cen- 
tury was to become a religious, and this 
book was written for such people. The 
alacrity with which one might quickly 
decide that its teaching is meant only 
for monks or nuns should be held sus- 
pect; surely all Christians are being ad- 
dressed in Matthew V, 48. Instead of a 
religious “pep-talk” on how to do what 
we are already doing more successfully, 
the author cuts through convenient il- 
lusions, emphasizing the hard and 
straight path that leads to Christian 
perfection. If it is understood that al- 
though there are different kinds of res- 
ponsibility as evidenced in different 
Christian vocations, there is no differ- 
ence in the degree of responsibility a 
person accepts before God as a follower 
of Christ, this book will be as valuable 
for the layman as for the religious. 


2. 


Italian philosophy. The January 1955 
issue of PuitosopHy (Journal of the 
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Royal Institute of Philosophy, London) 
contained an interesting survey of phi- 
losophy in Italy by Nicola Abbangnano. 
It employed recent important works to 
place two distinct schools of thought in 
relation to each other, One springs from 
Gentile’s idealism, which Abbangnano 
refers to as “a vague mysticism with 
regard to specific problems of contem- 
porary culture’. Examples cited of the 
second school are Ludvico Geymonat- 
to’s Sagg: di filosofia neorazionalista 
(Einaudi, Turin, 1953), Franco Lom- 
bardi’s Nascita del mondo moderno 
(Aretusa, Asti, 1953), and Enzo Paci's 
Tempo e relazione (Taylor, Turin, 
1954). The book discussed as exhibiting 
the influence of Gentile was Ugo Spi- 
rito’s La vita con amore (Sansoni, 
Florence, 1953), whose sub-title is “The 
down-fall of Christian civilization”. By 
love Spirito means (we are told) “the 
absolute unity of men and things, a 
unity that annuls and dissolves in itself 
all sense of otherness.” Spirito’s study 
suggests a radical criticism of the Christ- 
ian concept of love, and should be of 
interest to readers of Nygren, D’Arcy, 
etc. (In this connection it may be use- 
ful to call attention to the American 
publican of I. Suttie’s The Origins of 
Love and Hate (Julian Messner), a con- 
tribution from modern psychology, and 
the re-printing of the historically unre- 
liable but valuable study of Denis de 
Rougemont, Love in the Western World 
(Dufour) . 


3. 


Textbooks in Scholastic Philosophy. 
Two ‘new manuals published by 
Sheed and Ward fail to avoid some of 
the limitations in philosophical outlook 
and critical insight which seem to be 
the distinguishing mark of such works. 
Philosophical Psychology by J. Donceel, 
S. J. is the more successful; well organiz- 
ed, uncluttered by the conventional 
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thesis form, its “novelty” appears to lie 
in the extent and recency of the empir- 
ical data which are competently adduc- 
ed in support of the traditional theses, 
and in the cautious incorporation of 
some psycho-analytic principles into the 
psychology of personality, and some 
highly attenuated Kantian elements (in 
the tradition of J. Maréchal) into the 
philosophy of knowledge. Introductory 
Metaphysics suffers, perhaps from the 
difficulty of triple authorship (A. Dulles, 
J. Demske and R. O’Connell) and from 
the high ambition of presenting a 
“course combining matter treated in 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Natural The- 
ology” (the sub-title of the book). A 
mosaic of morcellated theses, syllogis- 
tically ordered in the grand manner of 
the traditional Scholastic manuals, it 
will hardly encourage a genuine sym- 
pathy for Scholastic philosophy on the 
part of the sundry and much abused 
‘adversaries’. 

A word of internal criticism: meta- 
physics—the heart of Thomistic philos- 
ophy—is treated as an appendage to 
cosmology in that orthodox Aristotelian 
fashion which annexes metaphysical 
conclusions to physical premises, with- 
out explaining the nature of the 
crucial transition from the order of 
nature to the world of being. In such a 
scheme metaphysics can not emerge as 
that properly autonomous, existential- 
ly oriented and cosmologically underiv- 
ed discipline that St. Thomas envision- 
ed and which has been intensively ex- 
plained and defended by Fr. Joseph 
Owens in “A Note on the Approach to 
Thomistic Metaphysics” in The New 
Scholasticism (Oct. 1954). 


4. 


Contemporary Thomism. More relev- 
ant for those who are interested in un- 
derstanding the complex mind of St. 
Thomas is the highly successful adven- 
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ture in metaphysical ideas that is being 
actively conducted by the _ British 
metaphysician, D. J. B. Hawkins. In the 
midst of parish duties, Father Hawkins 
has found time to publish, every few 
years for the past two decades, incisive, 
highly suggestive and closely reasoned 
studies of some of the fundamental 
problems in Thomistic philosophy. 
From Causality and Implication, pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward in 1937 to 
his latest book, Being and Becoming 
(Sheed and Ward, 1954), Fr. Hawkins 
has displayed an unobtrusively vast 
learning in modern and contemporary 
philosophical literature together with 
a well-practised dialectical skill and 
lucid style of writing in the best tradi- 
tion of British empiricism. 

Fr. Hawkins neither repeats nor re- 
arranges traditional theses disinterred 
from Scholastic Manuals: he re-thinks 
the substance of Thomistic metaphysics 
in the form of “an essay towards a critic- 
al metaphysics” (the subtitle of his 
book). Instead of dismissing the well- 
worn ‘adversaries’ by relegating them 
to the catch-all rubric of the contra, Fr. 
Hawkins joins them in a friendly and 
fruitful dialogue as he urges us to “re- 
think the ancient texts in conjunction 
with a due consideration of the contri- 
butions and criticisms of later philoso- 
phy.... It would be altogether mislead- 
ing and regrettable if we gave the im- 
pression that Thomism was a kind of 
archeological pursuit.” Fr. Hawkins suc- 
ceeds in practicing what he preaches, 
especially in his treatment of relations 
as real, and in his vindication of the 
ontological validity of the principle of 
causality as of crucial import to an ex- 
istentialist metaphysics. The last three 
chapters of the book, on the nature of 
causality and ontological - inductive 
knowledge, contain the substance of Fr. 
Hawkins’ reflections on that vexed phil- 
osophical problem. On the whole, Being 
and Becoming is one of the most lucid, 
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authoritative and highly sensitive short 
introductions to Thomistic metaphysics. 


Philosophies Chrétiennes. This is the 
title of Cahier No. 10 (March 1955) of 
“Recherches et Débats’, devoted to an 
exploration of the problem of philoso- 
phical and theological pluralism in both 
a theoretical and historical context. In 
“Unité et Pluralité en matiere de théo- 
logie”, Jean Daniélou argues for a the- 
ological pluralism which might feel free 
to incorporate elements from  non- 
Christian philosophies without a whole- 
scale and indiscriminate acceptance of 
precisely those elements which would 
ultimately undermine the rational struc- 
ture and ontological substance of the 
theologia perennis. Fr. Daniélou’s main 
argument is well worth meditating: 
“ ..this pluralism is not the expression 
of several different possible solutions of 
the one same problem, but simply of the 
fact that no satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been given. Pluralism ex- 
presses the imperfection of theological 
knowledge which by its nature tends 
towards unity and which is absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent opinions 
that are not certain from imposing 
themselves by way of authority. It is 
also a safeguard of truth.” The sub- 
stance of Daniélou’s position, transpos- 
ed further into a more specifically phi- 
losophical context, is accepted as the 
corporate opinion of the editors of the 
Cahier in the form of a short conclud- 
ing article, ’Pluralisme de fait ou plu- 
ralité de droit?” 


The key article which opens the dis- 
cussion is André Henry’s evaluation of 
the famous debate of the 1930s on the 
possibility of a “Christian philosophy”. 
He succeeds admirably in reconstruct- 
ing the main lines of that debate, in 
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which men like Blondel, Gilson, Bréher, 
Maritain, Sertillanges and Brunschvicg 
participated. 


Henry’s own position would seem to 
be inspired by Blondel’s Le Probléme 
de la philosophie catholique: the func- 
tion of philosophy is to exhaust its own 
problematic premises and show forth the 
way to the fulfilment of its own insuffi- 
ciency in the mysteries of Revealed 
Truth,—in Blondel’s paradoxical lan- 
guage, “it is irrational to be rational.” 
Some of the other critico-historical 
studies that are worth noting are: “Phi- 
losophie de la vie et Philosophie de 
Action (Bergson et Blondel)” by E. 
Borne (especially sensitive on Blon- 
del); “Philosophie et Religion selon 
Lachelier” by L. Millet, who has recent- 
ly edited some essays and letters by that 
unjustifiably neglected philosopher; 
“Hegelianisme et Christianisme” by H. 
Niel, the distinguished Jesuit Hegelian 
scholar; “La Foi et la Pensé d’aprés 
Heidegger” by H. Birault. 


Archivio de Filosofia (Fratelli Bocca, 
Rome). This is the title of one of the 
most consistently excellent cahiers in 
contemporary philosophical literature, 
and has been appearing, somewhat un- 
obtrusively, under the auspices of the 
“Instituto di Studi Filosofici” of the Un- 
iversity of Rome, directed by the Italian 
Christian existentialist Enrico Castelli. 
Published three times a year, each 
cahier is devoted to a special problem 
which has never failed to be of the ut- 
most philosophical import; the contri- 
butors, whose articles, in the main, ap- 
pear in their original languages, have 
been among the world’s most distin- 
guished philosophers: Jaspers, Heideg- 
ger, Lavelle, Marcel, Brehier, Dempf, 
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Guzzo, Stefanini, L6with, Gouhier, Gus- 
dorf, etc. 


Stud: di Filosofia della Religione 
(1955) contains a highly sensitive and 
minutely detailed phenomenological a- 
nalysis of the free act by V. Jankélévitch, 
“La volontée de vouloir”’: the tortuous 
complexity of an actual hic et nunc de- 
cision, irremediably ambiguous because 
uncommitted in repect to the infinite 
range of possibilities yet to be realized, 
and inescapably finite and enclosed be- 
cause restricted to one precise choice of 
decision, is traced with unexcelled sen- 
sitivity. R. Lazzarini, whose meditated 
book on St. Bonaventure is perhaps one 
of the most exhaustive and understand- 
ing studies of that philosophical Saint, 
contributes “Il senso religioso dello 
Status Viae” in which he traces, in the 
Bonaventurian tradition, the successive 
states of man’s life-in-the-concrete, from 
its initial natural condition to its final 
eschatological consummation. In “Wis- 
senschaft und Religion” H. Urs von 
Balthasar analyzes the change in per- 
spective from an early pre-scientific cos- 
mological outlook through which man 
felt pantheistically immured in nature 
to the more intimate anthropological 
attitude through which man now feels 
finally liberated from the necessities and 
structures of nature and hence open to 
a religious experience: “Man is ‘the 
absolute’ in the world, and precisely be- 
cause the world is given to him in cus- 
tody, he shows himself a serving and 
not simply an ‘absolute’ master. Such a 
necessity teaches him to pray and opens 
a spiral through which he can see God. 
Precisely because he has matured into 
a technical man, and has no other home 
than his own frailty, he is destined to 
be a religious man.” C. Fabro, the schol- 
arly Italian translator of Kierkegaard’s 
Diary, contributes a study of “La dialet- 
tica della Fede nell’idealismo transen- 
dentale”, the second part of which is a 
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highly original Thomistic analysis of 
the act of faith interpreted “as a synthe- 
sis in act of the person.” G. Grua, the 
editor of recently published manuscripts 
of Leibnitz, writes a heavily document- 
ed article, ‘“‘Le fondement optimiste de 
la vraie pieté selon Leibnitz.” 

La Filosofia della Storia della Filosofia 
(1954) is a document that no student 
of philosophy should leave unread. E. 
Castelli opens the symposium with his 
characteristically cryptic, epigrammatic 
and highly original manner of philoso- 
phizing. He sees the history of philoso- 
phy as a crisis of “the possessive, i. e., 
that which is mine cannot be anybody 
else’s. Or again: to give to the other 
makes no sense (the pathology of the 
freely given), i. e., to give to the other 
for the sake of giving, not for the sake 
of receiving.” Gusdorf’s “Vocation de 
l'histoire de la philosophie”’, Gouthier’s 
“Vision rétrospective et invention his- 
torique”, Lombardi’s “Dopo lo stori- 
cismo” converge in agreeing in sub- 
stance, from professedly different philo- 
sophical perspectives, on the viability 
and necessity of a philosophical plural- 
ism and dialectic of ideas which can be 
suppressed and submerged into the uni- 
city of “the one true philosophy” only 
at the expense and loss of philosophy 
itself. In “Aristotélisme et Christian- 
isme” M. de Corte vindicates the purity 
and nobility of a contemplative, pre- 
Christian Aristotle against the strictures 
of those who either dismiss him as the 
fountain-head of that epistemologically 
corrupt and socially un-productive 
“spectator-view” of reality which has 
served as a buttress to the status quo 
for centuries, or dilute him to the point 
of extinction for fear of contaminating 
Christian philosophy with pagan ele- 
ments. A. Wagner de Reyna, a name 
hitherto unknown to us, advances a bril- 
liant and highly suggestive interpreta- 
tion of the historical, literary and onto- 
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logical continuity that binds the three 
basic dimensions of human experience: 
myth, history and mystery—into a unity 
of response to God’s eternal presence in 
nature and man. “Mito, Storia e Mis- 
tero” is an extensive study of the mean- 
ing and nature of myth suggested by 
the ‘story’ of Boreas and Orythia re- 
ported in the Phaedrus. Among the 
other articles in the issue under review 


are two short unedited manuscripts by 
E. Husserl. 


A third cahier, Apocalisse e Insecur- 
itas (1954) contains several studies on 
the meaning and nature of time in both 
its historical and moral dimensions, and 
a perceptive study of the role of freedom 
as possibility in Kierkegaard by E. Paci. 
In “‘Scepsi e Fede nella storia universale” 
K. Léwith accentuates the distinctively 
novel eschatological note introduced 
into history by Revelation in opposition 
to the orthodox historicist tradition 
which insists on the exhaustive auto- 
nomy of history. Faith in the possibility 
of personal salvation is contrasted to 
trust in the sheer futurity and finality 
of history. Orthodox or absolute histor- 
icism is rejected as a contradiction in 
terms since “nothing is more relative, 
inconstant and conditioned than that 
event which we call, collectively, his- 
tory.” Hans Sedimayr’s reflections on 
the nature of the true and real present, 
“Vero e falso presente”, is a personal 
meditation on certain aesthetico-ontolo- 
gical themes of Augustinian inspiration, 
and on the mystery of time and the pres- 
ent in the tradition of F. von Baader. 
A more pronouncedly Augustinian anal- 
ysis of time as the matrix of human ex- 
istence is given by E. Grassi in “Apoca- 
lisse e Storia”. In “Apocalisse e Insecur- 
itas” M. Adriani traces the delicate and 
paradoxical point of intersection be- 
tween the eternal and time as he unfolds 
the moral dialectic of man’s struggle 
with the moment of insecuritas by 
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which he is bound to a temporal exist- 
ence in his search for liberation through 
the eternal truth of Revelation. Never, 
Adriani insists, does Revelation abolish 
or even diminish that fundamental 
sense of insecurity and disquietude 
which is not only endemic to man’s 
creaturely nature but is absolutely in- 
dispensable for his ascent into the pre- 


sence of God. “Jnsecuritas is a prepara-| 
tion for Revelation and Revelation in’ 


turn nourishes a new insecuritas.” ‘The 
supreme exemplar of the paradoxical 
crossing and merging of the finite and 
the infinite, of the temporal—insecuritas 
—and the eternal—securitas—is pitched 
at its most dramatic weight and inten- 
sity which is precisely “the infinite peace 
and infinite torment both present in the 
episode of Gethsemani.” 


7. 


Letters from Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel to a Niece. It is not possible to 
“review” a collection of letters. It is not 
possible unless the writer is a literary 
man to the core, incapable of conceiv- 
ing a single line without the concomit- 
ant thought that he must go over that 
again and see how it sounds. Baron von 
Hiigel is no such literary figure; there 
is nothing in these letters to indicate 
that he ever contemplated the day when 
these letters would be published and 
felt that it was good. 


He wrote these letters to console, 
cautiously and firmly to console his 
niece, a sensitive mature woman with 
some artistic gifts, grief-stricken by the 
loss of her father. For most men of good 
will, even those who have a faith, there 
is little to be said in such circumstances, 
and silence becomes often preferable to 
stammered religious platitudes. Baron 
von Hiigel was not completely unlike 
most men. He too would have preferred 
silence, holding on to prayer as a moun- 
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tain climber holds on to his rope. But 
he had known his niece’s father well, 
had loved him as he loved the niece, and 
he knew that he was needed. And so he 
wrote letters which starting without any 
understandably human dishonesty in 
praising the dead man went on to praise 
without synthetic robustness the daugh- 
ter’s resolve to work and not succumb to 
despair. For about six years he directed 
her, whenever asked or consulted, as to 
her readings, religious and non-religious. 
He suggested books on the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Church Fathers, the Mid- 
dle Ages. He cautioned her on the Re- 
naissance. He erupted on the subject of 
the 18th century. He repeatedly admon- 
ished her to remain in the Anglican 
Church if she were happy there, that 
he did not want to proselytize, to “con- 
vert” her. And consoling as he was, he 
was not hesitant in insisting on the need 
for suffering: 


What is a sense of God worth which 
would be at your disposal, capable of 
being comfortably elicited when and 
where you please? It is far, far more 
God who must hold us, than we who 
must hold Him. And we get trained 
in these darknesses into that sense of 
our impotence without which the 
very presence of God becomes a snare. 


Such utterances can be read in books 
and repeated. Baron von Hiigel did not 
learn them there. Nor in spite of his 
effusive gratitude did he learn them al- 
together from Fr. Hecking or Fr. 
Huvelin, much less from Fenelon, It is 
more likely that he learned so much 
about toleration and suffering from one 
of his daughters who, although return- 
ing to the Faith shortly before her death, 
spent years outside the Catholic Church 
because of the strain and perplexity 
brought about, Baron von Hiigel felt to 
the last, by her father. 

It is an indication of the stature of 
Baron von Hiigel that after the death 
of his daughter he did not withdraw, 
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nearly broken, into silence but continu- 
ed to turn and speak to those who were 
in need of him. 


More on St. Thérése. Readers of 
Friedrich Heer’s article in this issue will 
be glad to know of the renewed interest 
in the Saint of Lisieux. Reference has 
been made in his article to other works 
which have helped to remove the saint 
from the dubious trappings of paper 
roses, painted smile and counterfeit por- 
traits, but opinion is by no means united 
as to the meaning and evaluation of 
Thérése’s mission, and one may well 
want further commentary on some of the 
puzzling statements and actions cited 
by Heer. 

The book of Hans Urs von Baltha- 
sar (Sheed & Ward, 1953) shows the 
pressures on Thérése as a young girl to 
“play-act” the part of a saint. He empha- 
sizes her evolution from this superficial 
piety to one of deep spiritual under- 
standing at the time of her death at 
24. Now a new biography has appeared 
(The Two Portraits of Saint Théreése of 
Lisieux, Regnery), by a French-born 
priest of Southwark, England, Etienne 
Robo. One could hardly imagine a more 
perfect counter-balance to the effusive 
and indiscriminate hagiography de- 
nounced by Heer. The author is search- 
ing in his quest for facts and in his 
manner of presentation. Necessarily cri- 
tical, he is always charitable in the sense 
in which he himself defines his method 
of work: “It is not by concealing facts 
or dressing up the truth that one does 
them (saints) honor...” 

Father Robo’s sanely enlightening 
comment follows an opening section, 
“The First Portrait”, which presents a 
straight-forward summary of popularly 
held information on Thérése. After a 
highly interesting chapter describing 
Thérése’s photographs and Carmel’s 
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attempt to prevent any untouched ver- 
sions to circulate, “The Second Por- 
trait” is attempted. He goes over many 
of the facts and statements already pre- 
sented, but his additions, his interpreta- 
tion by means of further elucidation of 
the context, create a distinctly different 
portrait. He gently forces the reader to 
accept the fact that the saint’s loving 
older sister “created” much of the pub- 
licized ‘‘atmosphere” surrounding the 
death-bed, and then briskly set to work 
for a speedy canonization. 


The author is quite content to leave 
many questions unresolved, including 
that of Thérése’s own feelings about her 
sister’s well-meant maneuverings. He de- 
picts the real weaknesses against which 
Thérése had to struggle, and gives us 
an adult and factual example of hagio- 
graphy. His emphasis is different from 
that of Balthasar, and he believes all the 
evidence points to a life-long struggle 
with a high-strung nervous temperament 
which caused a great deal of her suffer- 
ing. She was not conscious of this ner- 
vous disorder, he believes, and often 


confused psychological and supernatur- 
al events, 


Abbé Combes’ new book, St. Thérése 
and her mission (P. J. Kenedy) —his 
fourth in English on this subject—ap- 
proaches the saint from a very different 
viewpoint. Combes has had the advan- 
tage of working with the original manu- 
scripts at Lisieux, and attempts to ex- 
press the theology he finds implicit in 
Thérése’s work. His familiarity with 
the history of theology and with ecclesi- 
astical history gives added authority to 
his conviction that the saint was a 
highly original thinker who has much 
to teach us today. He points out that 
the “way” of Thérése is none other than 
love of God, and he stresses her quiet 
revolution in placing emphasis on love 
rather than on justice. The book pro- 
vides many revealing—and previously 
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suppressed—quotations from The Story _ his enthusiasm, however, Abbé Combes 
of a Soul, and makes clear that the seems to accept uncritically the same bi- 


Saint is little known, precisely because ographical details of which Father Robo 
of her extensive “official” publicity. In — was justifiably dubious. 


Note: Authentic photographs of St. Thérése, previously suppressed, appear in the 
new (October) JuBILEE (377 4th Ave., N.Y.C.) 
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40. EVELYN WAUGH: Officers & Gentlemen, $3.50 ................ 2.75 
41. LOUIS BOUYER: Liturgical Piety, $4.75 .................... 3.95 


BENDIX & LIPSET: Class, Status & Power, $7.50 


send for complete catalogue, including listing of 
recent quality paper-bound titles 
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still available at $5-50 
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* BERNANOS on Luther * CONGAR on reform in the Church * MOUNIER 
on Communism * CASSERLEY on democracy * KIERKEGAARD on doubt 
* SCHELER on the tragic * MAGNY on Faulkner * BLONDEL on 
action * LACROIX on work * DAWSON on sociology * MEHL on his- 
tory * POULET on Proust * DEMANT on the Welfare State * GUAR- 
DINI on the Grand Inquisitor * PLE on Freud & St. Thomas * WEIL on 
personalism * JASPERS on Kierkegaard * TILLICH on Jewish influences 
on Protestant theology * DANIELOU on the Ignatian Vision of the Universe 
* CULLMAN on Scripture & Tradition * MURRAY on Church & State * 
HATZFIELD on Claude] * BERDYAEV on Ibsen * PIEPER on the “nega- 
tive element” in Aquinas * MASCALL on analogy * KAFKA'’s “Letter to 
his Father” * STRATMANN on pacifism * LEONARD on religious toler- 
ance * DeSOLAGES on evolution * CHOISY on psychoanalysis & Catholic- 
ism * HEER on priest-workers * CHENU on the plan of the Summa * 
GUERSTER on religion in America 


what is the relevance of religion 
to the intellectual problems of our time? 


CROSS CURRENTS 


is a sqeerenty review reprinting articles from foreign and out-of-the-way sources 
which may serve as introductions to such problems. Founded in 1950 a 
group of Catholic laymen, the editors agree with Emmanuel Mounier that 
“the whole problem today is to reintroduce Christianity into Christendom”. 
The authors & subjects listed here should give some indication of the review’'s 
range and attitude. 


¢* CARDINAL NEWMAN’s “On consulting the faithful in matters of doc- 
trine * STEFFANINI on Plato * DIRKS on “situation-ethics’ * WATTS 
on myth & drama * VIALATOUX & LATREILLE on Christianity & laicity 
¢ BONACINA on the Church & modern democracy * DOSTOYEVSKY’s 
“Life of a Great Sinner” * RICOEUR’s “Morality without sin?” * JOHN- 
SON on the Index * PERROUX on an economy for mankind * MENDE 
on the under-developed countries * BUBER on genuine conversation & the 
possibilities for peace * BURGELIN on Protestant psychology & Catholic 
psychology * MANONI's “Lament of the Negro” * REGAMEY on modern 
artists & religious art * RAHNER on the Church of Sinners * BIERNAERT 
on myth & sacramentalism * WALZ on freedom in Christianity & existen- 
tialism * GUITTON on Pascal & Leibniz * TURNELL on poetry & crisis 
* LAIN ENTRALGO on the Catholic intellectual * TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN on human unification * LECLERCQ on holiness & the temporal 
* SEILER on physics & the theory of matter & form * TODD on the aposto- 
late of the laity 


CROSS CURRENTS, 3111 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
reprints of almost all articles available, 25c each; 10 or more, 15c each 
Bound volumes: 1952, 1953, 1954, $5.50; 1955, $5 
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